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THE ENGRAVING. 


PORTRAIT OF MISS SEDGWICK. 


’ ———— 


We have the satisfaction of presenting the readers of the New- 
York Mirror with the accompanying excellent engraving, after a 
painting by Ingham, of one of the most distinguished female writers 
{the age—Miss Sedgwick. The writings of this lady are to our 
country what those of Maria Edgeworth are to England and Ire- 
Miss Sedgwick is, perhaps, at this time the most popular 
Her works have been extensively 


land. 
writer of fiction amongst us. 
circulated both in the United States and Great Britain. They aim 
at higher ends than the mere unparting of interest by the arts and 
graces of fiction. A pure and lofty moral is visible throughout ; 
and while we admire the intellectual energy displayed in her writ- 
ings, we Cannot omit also to bear testimony to the excellence of the 


great principles which they so attractively and forcibly inculcate. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


— WHO GOVERNS? 
é 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE VEIL. 

Many a courtier was astonished at the good fortune of our hero, 
who had commenced his career as a poor clerk, and was now raised 
Not that 
such things were unusual at that time—far from it—but people 


from his obscurity into the illustrious ranks of nobility. 


could not see Aew it was done; he had no declared patron or pa- | 


he did not wait in antechambers, nor pay court to any in- 


troness ; 


fuential beauty. No one ever thought of Mademoiselle Pauline, 


forshe was a poor orphan, occupying a subordinate station in al 


funily which could boast of no influence at court. Cardinal Ber- 
nis, after a good deal of watching, succeeded in finding out that 
Prince Soubise took a particular interest for Monsicur de Rosier, 
and though he could not tell why, and though there was no visible 
connexion between them, still it was evident he must have some 


The cardinal, therefore, who took every 





| nee over the prince. 
possible opportunity of advancing his own interest, deigned to let 
a gracious regard fall on our Colas. He sent for him. ** Monsieur 
de Rosier, I have long admired your brilliant capacity. You are 
destined to an elevated position, and I take pleasure in promoting 
your progress to it 
state. Your duties will be henceforth in my department.” Colas 
was profuse in expressions of gratitude, but thought all the while 
of Pauline 

“By no means!" said she. ‘So long as you were nobody, 
you had no friends but me ; but now you are somebody, you need 


meno longer. ‘The beginning is everything. I should not wonder 
i vou should get to be count, duke, and minister vet.” 

The greatest advantage of all these promotions was, that it gave 
him an opportunity of secing Pauline oftener. As a nobleman 
and high officer of state, he was gladly received at Count d’Oron’s 
parties, and wou!d have been welcome as a suitor for her hand 
But he was too wise to inflame the jealousy of Prince Noubise, 
who could crush him in a moment; so he enjoved his good fortune 
with prudence. Pauline and he met very frequently, but they 
were too good diplomatists to betray the terms on which they stood 
to each other. It was only in her snug boudoir that they talked 
freely of all they did, said, heard, or saw. 

“Colas,” said she, *“‘ did vou notice the young countess of Sta- 
remberg at the ball last night—she was the prettiest woman in the 
room.” 

* Tdid—she was almost worth looking at, even in your presence.” 
It is fairly magical ; 
nisite thing I ever laid my eyes on. There 
Oh, if I only had such 


* But did vou see her splendid veil close! 


the most perfect, exq 





is nothing to be compared to it in all Paris. 
a veil as that !” 

Colas answered smiling, ‘It is not the only one in the whole 
I will ask the Austrian ambassador where his 
You shall have one 


world, I suppose! 
daughter-in-law bought it, and what it cost. 
exactly like it.” 

“ Ah, good Colas,” sighed Pauline, ‘ you are a poor judge of its 
value. While we were looking at it and admiring it, the countess 
told us it was a present from the empress-queen. There are only 
three such veils in the world. The second is worn by the empress 
herself, and the third was probably never meant for me 

“Who knows! there is nothing like trying. Are not we 
all-powerful!” 

“ Colas, oh Colas!” cried Pauline, in ecstasy, “ if you only could! 
Colas, in that veil Pauline will become Madame de Rosier.” 

This was a high bribe, and Colas set to work in earnest. 

The count von Staremberg, ambassador of the empress-queen, 
Maria Theresa, had been unsuccessful at the Tuileries. His object 


two 





Here is your nomination as a councillor of | 


was to induce France to form an alliance with Austria against 
Prussia. The latter power had just made a treaty with England, 
France's enemy ; still, neither Cardinal Bernis, nor the marchioness, 
nor any sensible Frenchman, would listen to the idea of uniting 


with Austria, France's natural enemy, against Prussia, her natural 


ally. Colas, with his head full of the veil, joined the count, just 
as he was leaving the cardinal, after » long audience, in utter des- 


pair of success. Still he showed no signs of disappointment, 
especially as the appearance of Monsieur de Rosier gave him a 
faint hope. * Perhaps France means to make us pay dear for her 
friendship,” thought he, and received our hero cordially. The 
conversation svon fell upon the last ball, on the beauty of the 
countess, and her superb veil, the envy of everybody. ‘The ambas- 
The count said that the veil 
What his daughter- 


in-law had said was true ; there were only two like it in the world, 


sador listened, and Colas watched 
was of inestimable value, from the Netherlands 
both in the hands of the empress. Colas did not attempt to con- 
ceal that this veil had completely fascinated a person who was very 
dear to him, and that the happiness of his life depended on his 
being able to obtain it for her 

‘In that case, my dear fellow,” said the count, *‘ we are both to 
be pitied. It is as impossible that you should get such a veil, as it 
is for me to induce your king to make a treaty with us.” 

**We must never despair, count,” replied Colas, who now saw 
the price that was put on the veil ; “‘ many things are possible, if we 
would only think them so. Don’t despair, bad as things look !" 

“* My dearest friend!” rejoined Staremberg, “cost what it may, 
if the treaty is made, you shall have the veil for your reward. If | 
can succeed in gratifying the dearest wish of my empress, I am 
sure she will not refuse me a piece of lace-work.”’ 

The two negociators now understood each other. Colas pro- 
mised to use his influence with the cardinal, and the count to apply 
to the empress. ‘The first attempt did not succeed very well. ‘The 
cardinal cut him very short, reminding him that a French diplo- 
With 


was all she 


matist should not let himself be gained over by foreigners 
Pauline he was more successful. ‘ Leave it to me!” 
The next time the prince visited her, he began his usual 


Having nothing better to say, he 


said 
strain of insipid compliment. 
told her that he had been dreaming of her as a heavenly being, more 
lovely than she was now, because less prudish, and so forth 
“Prince,” said she, pretending to blush, * only think, my dream 
was nearly like yours. I dreamed I saw you transformed, and 
handsomer than ever, at the head of an army, in splendid uniform, 
surrounded by captured standards. You were returning home m 
triumph, and I was one of the million spectators of your entry. He 
has forgotten me, I thought—but you saw me, and leaned graciously 
towards me—and—" ‘The prince caught the fair dreamer passion- 


ately in his arms. ‘ Not so, prince!” she exclaimed, in a severe 
tone, “ you must not forget that this is not a dream, and that you 
have neither the uniform, the army, nor the trophies. If I ever 
could be guilty of a weakness, it would be for a hero who had shed 
glory on the arms of France 

“ How cruel you are!" cried Soubise ; * vou point out to me an 
impossible felicity.” 
’ 


«“ How so? are we not at war with England *” 


“ And if we are, I am no sailor to meet them at sea. If we could 
only build a bridge from Calais to Dover, | would ask no reward 
for my constant love till I had planted my banners on the tower of 
London.” 
“Why not attack them on land’ 
“My dear Pauline,” replied the prince, smiling, * you are 


Hanover belongs to England.” 
better 


versed im the tactics of the heart than in those of statesmanslhip 


| The king of Prussia has made a treaty with England, and that pro 


tects Hanover.” 
“ Why not, then, unite 
would then have enough to do at home, without troubling herself 


with Austria, as she wishes’ Prussia 


about Hanover. Why will you oppose this alliance, and stand in 


your own light '” 

’ ‘The conversation was continued for some time in the same tone 
The prince was sure of the command, if war was declared, and his 
head was filled with visions of military glory. Sohe repaired straight 
to Madame de Pompadour. Here, however, he was unsuccessful 
I have no love for our poetical king of Prussia,” said she, * and 
know very well that I do not stand very high in his good opimon 
But I am also unlucky enough not to please the queen of Hungary, 
so that the one balances the other, and the honour of France out- 
weighs both.” 

The prince endeavoured to impress her with a more favourable 
idea of the empress Maria Theresa, but without success. In vain did 
he assure her that the empress in her private circle always spoke 
of her with the highest respect and admiration 

Not so,” replied the marchioness, smiling; “‘ you are too good- 
natured, prince ; you believe whatever Staremberg tells you. You 
should not put faith in it ; I, at least, never shall, till the empress 


_ writes to me with her own hand.” 


The prince had some difficulty im concealing his d sappomntment, 


but Madame de Pompadour’s last words afforded him a gleam of 


hope * Evervthing de pends on our flatterng the marchioness's 
pride,” said he to Paulme ; ** the empress must be prevailed upon 
to write her a friendly letter. It will cost her nothing. The very 


moment Staremberg presents such a letter, the alliance is as good 


as formed But how shall we let the ambassador know it’ For 


no one must suspect that the proposition comes from m¢ 


“Trust that to me,” replied Pauline ‘such an idea will be 


thought excusable in a young girl, if not in a prince. I am ready 


to try anything for the sake of such a prince—for the sake of seeing 


you at the head of your army, in the ranks of the first generals of 


Eure pet Oh prince! when you put on your uniform as comman- 


der m chef—ah, don't look at me 





The next moment Soubise lay at her feet, swearing eternal 


fidelity to his charming Pauline, who used all the means her imagi- 





nation couk ire the prince with a passion for mili- 


tary glory. The idea of the veil gave double activity to her genius 


In the next place, Colas was let into the seeret. He had an inter- 


view with Count Staremberg, and the count despatched couriers 
to Vienna 

One evening, when the marchioness was giving an entertainment, 
the prince made his appearance. Madame de Pompadoar seemed 


unusually cheertul She took the prince aside, and told him, smi- 


ling gracefully, “I fear, prince, we are about to lose you.” 


* And can you smile when you tell me so!” asked he, in great 
surprise 

“Though I shall lose the pleasure of your society,” she re plied, 
“T shall be consoled by the pleasure you will experience in the 
gratification of your dearest wishes. I don't doubt but you will 
soon receive from his majesty the baton of marshal, and the com- 
mand of an army 

Soubise’s countenance was radiant with joy. “ How can it be ™ 
cried he 

* }lis majesty is inclined to form a treaty with Austria—bat then 
the empress has done wonders. She is, beyond a doubt, the most 


talented princess of our day. You ought to see the amiable letter 


she did me the honour to send me."’* 

* Has the empress written to you ' 

“* Say nothing at present—you shall know more to-morrow.” 
That same night, a gentie tap was heard at Pauline’s door; it 
He entered, half wild with jov 


was Colas He unfolded the most 


magnificent of veils, and wrapped it round her. She put it aside, 
and sunk into the arms of her happy lover 

In a few days the treaty between France and Austria was signed 
Cardinal Bernis had opposed it with all his eloquence, bat in vain 
He could not comprehend how the king, Madame de Pompadour, 
and all the court could have changed their minds so suddenly. He 
cursed in his Leart the Due de Chormseul, whom he looked upon as 
the author of this unfortunate and unnatural alliance. He never 
dreamed that the longing of a pretty girl for a handsome veil had 


baffled all the art ld ! 


of diplomacy and deculed the fate of armies and 
nations 


CHAPTER VIII —-SOLITUDE, COMPANY, AND SOLITUDE AGAIN 


‘This accursed treatv faurly makes me sick,” said Cardinal Ber- 
I can neither bear 
The 


I will confess to you honestly, 


nis one day to our hero ; “ lay the papers aside 
to read them, nor to hear them read: | am aot m the vein 
world 1s all gone crazy, it seems 
Monsieur de Rosier, | find 


founded hard to swallow 


this unholy, abomimable treaty 


The king 
for awhile, 


cone 
I long for solitude and rest 
has given me permission to retire to Fontembleau 
‘There we can moralize un- 


I feel, too, that it will de 


and I want von to accompany nit 


disturbed im the shade of the trees 


me good to breathe the pure air once more, out of the poisoned at- 


mosphere of a court. It is settled, then, that you go with me, 


We must be off carly next week.” 


ulescence 


Colas bowed acq , and « xpressed the gratification, which 


he really felt, at so distinguished a mark of favour. But Pauline 


was far from bemg equally gratshed. “ What! are we to be se pa- 
rated from each other for six wee Ks— pu rhaps even for two whole 
months’ Ah, Colas, I would give anything if I could go with you, 
and stroll arm in arm through the quiet groves of Fontainbleau 
How happy we would be if we were all alone there, with nothing 
to do but to listen to each other!" 

* Yes, we would turn it mto an Arcadia. But—does not the 
Count d’Oron own a large farm and a pretty villa close by Fontain- 
bleau' You must persuade his daughter to yo there to pass the 
month of May.” 





* This is historical fact. Maria Theresa's condescension in writing to 
Madame de Pompadour, induced her to persuade Louis XIV. to unite with 
her and the empress of Russia against the great Frederick of Prussia. As 
these three ladies were the principal parties to it, the great Fritz used to 
call it disparagingly Vallance des trows cotilons, the league of the three pet- 
ticoats ; but it gave him a good deal of trouble before he could get the 
better of it. 
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“Capital, capital!’ cried Pauline, and off she ran to wait on 
the young countess, and painted the charms of a country life in 
“Oh 
dear!” said the young lady to her father, “ I do leng for solitude. 
[ must breathe the country air a 


such glowing colours, that she soon made a convert of her. 


I have not been well this winter 


little while. [have never seen your farm at Fontainbleau. Sup- 


pose you let me spend a month there?” 

The count had no objections, and the jaunt was resolved on 
Prince Soubise heard of it of course, as a friend of the family, and 
immediately calculated that Pauline would find the time pass hea- 
vily, and that he could enjoy her society there without interruption 
He determined to surprise her by a visit without saying anything 
about it 

“freally feel a longmeg for solitude,” said he to Madame de 
Pompadour, “before I leave for the army, and plunge into the 
tumult of camps and battles. I want to take a last look at nature 
Would his majesty allow me to spend a month at Fontainbleau ? 
if vou will speak a good word for me, and my darling wish will be 
gratified.” 

Pom- 


Madame de 


padour meanwhile was thinking to herself that he must soon join 


The prince soon obtained leave of absence 


the army, and that it was a pity to be deprived of his society for so 
many weeks. “ Sire,”’ she said to the king, ‘I feel an invincible 
longing for retire:aent. Your majesty, too, nec ds change of scene ; 
and the spring invites to the country. What if we were to spend 
our Ma 

The king happened at the time to be weary of himself and every- 
“T feel 
be it, and the sooner the better.” 

The cardinal had been philosophizing with Colas for some three 


Fontainbleau? 


* To Fontainbleau 


body else just as you do,” said he 


days, and praising his quiet happiness in those pretty verses which 
are published in his works, when all at once he saw that Count 


ted 





d’Oren’s villa was growing inh 


‘So much the better,” thought he; “the young ladies are very 


pretty, and an occasional visit will break the monotony of our 
country life.” 
The next day, Prince S made his appearance with a host 


th a host 
of servants, and took pos ion of a whole wing of the castle 


“It seems that we are not likely to be left altogether to our- 


selves,’ remarked Colas 





So it appears,” answered the cardinal ; ‘but I protest against 


more visiters.”’ 
Two days afterwards, twenty wagons came along, loaded with 


the royal wardrobe and kitchen apparatus. ‘Then followed, in ear 
riages and on horseback, a whol 


cooks, hostlers, grooms, coachmen, laqueys, pages, masters of the 


army of valets, chambermaids, 


ceremonies, secretaries, butlers, chamberlaims, abbés, actors, fores- 
ters, court-tailors, dancers of both sexes, washerwomen, pyrotech- 
nists, ballet-masters, wig-makers, p istry-cooks and confectioners 
and 


man im fits 


Then began a running iouting, a knocking and hammering, 


enough to set a nervous Next appeared half a dozen 
battalions of the royal guard, horse and foot, marching in with mu- 
sic playing and colours flyin Huge bakeries and shambles were 
put up to supply this mass of people, and all was noise, hurry and 
confusion 

‘May the saints be good to us!” said the poor cardinal. “It’s 
enough to make one crazy 

Next day, the drums beat, the trumpets sounded, the bells rang, 


His n 


ra! A few hours afterwards cume Madame de Pompadour, with a 


and the cannon roared ty arrived amid shouts of Vivre le 


train of seventeen coache 


“No 


On the contrary, the king thinks 


**T shall certainly lose my senses!” eried Cardinal Bernis 
hope of their going away, either 
the place very pleasant, and the court, of course, pronounces it 
heavenly 

“T hear his majesty intends sper 
* Mv dear Rosier, 


king told me last night 


ding the summer in Marly 
I am afraid there is small hope of that. The 
‘IT have never enjoyed the country so 


much as | do now. [| am almost tempted to spend the whole sum- 


mer here.’ ”’ 

Colas tried his best to comfort him, but in vain. In the evening, 
when he slipped over to the villa, he learned from Pauline how 
Soubise came to think of going to Fontainbleau 


* Hem!" 


Pauline the Countess dt ron, 


thought Colas, ‘now I see it all. IT brought Pauline, 
the countess the prince, the prince 
ss the king, and the 


Really a very respectable tail 


the marchioness, the marehior king all the 


court for me to drag after me 


It made him laugh—though he could hardly believe it. “It is easy 


to test it, though,” thought he. ‘* Let us see if the tail will follow 


after me, if I leave Fontaibleau and go to Paris. That will ease 


the old cardinal’s mind too." 


“And pray, what makes you so silent and thoughtful asked 





Pauline of her jover, as they strolled through the broad alleys of 





the roval gardens; * have any of the fair ladies of the court made 
a conquest of the councillor of state? 

* No fear of that, you know very well, Pauline.” 

* Well, then, tell me, and tell me the truth, why do I not see 
you as often as I used to in Paris?” 

** Because | am not master of my own time. We thought that 
if we came here, we should both of us be free all day long, but it 
is not so; and af I have to live four whole weeks in this way, I shall 
re back in Parts again.” 


die of vexation. I wish we we 


*“T think just so, Colas. I came here to be with you, not to be 
cooped up in the middle of the court. If yon can get leave, set otf 
for Paris at once, and I will soon follow. I shall catch cold to- 


aight, have a headache to-morrow, and go to Paris the day after.” 


The plan was managed. Colas waitod on the cardinal, whom he 


' 





found still grumbling at the noise and crowd around him. He 
easily found means to give his request a ludicrous form. ‘If your 
eminence,” said he, “will allow me to try my magic powers, I will 
scatter the whole court so completely, that not a stable-boy shall 
be left in Fontainbleau ; but I can only operate in Paris.’ 

The cardinal laughed. ‘I understand you, you want to escape 
Go, by all means. I really envy you, but etiquette requires me to 
remain here.” 

She begged 
the countess to allow her to return to Paris, as she feared she was 
The countess would not leave 


Colas went away. Pauline had a bad headache 


threatened with a severe illness 
her companion, especially as her physician pronounced Pauline’s 
sickness a dangerous one, in consequence of his not being able to 
As soon as Prince Soubise heard of Pauline’s 
He 


addressed Madame de Pompadour with a most dé }¢ cted air _ l 


find out what it was 


sickness and departure, Fontainbleau was no place for him 


had hoped to enjoy your presence longer, but duty forces me to 
leave you I have receive d de spateche s from Marshal d’ Estre cs 
My presence is required in Paris, to superintend the preparations 
for the campaign. Permit me to sacrifice the happiness of my life 
to my sense of duty and to his majesty’s service 


Madame de Pompadour endeavoured to induce the prince tochange 
} 


his intention, but in vain. He was skilful enough to portray the 
necessity of his presence in Paris, and the importance of the busi- 


ness he had to transact with the war department in such glowing 
time his grief at leaving the mar- 


but even by 


colours, exhibiting at the same 
chioness, not only in the most moving language " abun- 


dance of tears, that the marchioness told him at last, ** Go, then, 


my dear prince, where duty and honour call you. Perhaps we 


shall meet again before the campaign is opened. It seems that the 
air of Fontainbleau does not agree with his majesty The weather 
has been rather raw for the season. The court will very probably 
return to Paris sooner than you expect.” 

The 


actually ur 


prince took leave He could not see the 


iwell; only the marchi had mistaken the cause of 


It was not the air of Fontainbleau, but an ovster pie, 


} 
fils liness 


is sufferin yom. When the cardinal saw the 





that his majesty w 





| oe de part, with bag and baggage, he could not he Ip smiling and 
saying to himself, ** A good begimming, at any rate : I really be- 
lieve my friend Rosier is trying his black art im earnest.” But 
when he was told that his majesty was if back to Paris, as he 
found the air did not agree with him, when he saw wagons pack- 
ing up, and chamberlains, butlers, equerries, tailors, dancers, mu- 
sicians, etc. ete., all taking their departure ; when he saw the king 


Paris, the marchioness follow bim; when the guards 


marched off, drums beating and colours flying, and not so much as 
Ils of Fontain- 


a stable-boy was left in the once more deserted ha 


could not help saying, * C 


in league with the « vil one 


an this be chance! or is ou 





blean, he 


friend reall 


CONCLUSION. | 


By Prince So 


that magic chain, by means of which he had become a greater man 





than he had ever dared to hope. He did not complain, however, 


for he had no occasion to use it any more Enjoying the confi- 


dence and friendship of the ministers, he soon found means to gain 





profit and dignity; and the cardinal, who seemed to take a particular 


pleasure in throwing all the good things into his way, soon put him 
in a situation to become the purchaser of one of the prettiest coun- 
try seats in France. [t was no small attraction in his eyes, that it 
jay far from Paris, and consequently beyond the reach of court in- 


id cK 
' } 


veil was withdrawn from its place of deposit, and in it Pauline de 


fluences a urt intrigue Che magniticent, unique, diplomatic 


) “ » wt 
Pons became in good earn Rosier Colas wa 





pier by far m than he had been in the gaieties of 


Paris. He had a hand 


wife, and lovely children 


ome fortune, a pretty villa, a still prettier 


Is more than this required for happiness’ 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS: 
Tennessee, Novem , 1839 
Epiror—The subjoined letter was written by a young lady 


Me 


of your city On a visit to this state I send you a copy, without 


or col 


her knowledge sent I think her impressions will be new 
m my own observation 
orthern brethren with re- 


fliving Yours, R. 


to many ol! 





and exper 





card to 


Dearest Heten—Whiat shall Is 
If vou 


; . , 
iy to Ceprecate your anger 


but knew how pleasantly and constantly my time has been 


occupied, you would pardon me Well I know you are dt 











astonishment, when you and all of my city friends were condoling 
me over my : anishn . as it were, from the civilized 
world; d my visit to this state as little more 
than a scene of probation Wi l ve been here one month, vet 
has the t ¢ ded off that it seems but vesterday 

I will h ve you my o m of this coun- 

trv and its good people, but will begin and give vou a regular 


She 


timore 





account of mvself after the | 


no doubt told you fully of our agr of bro- 


therly love, and the mon 





sled emotions of pain and 


It was with mn that I bid a 








pleasure 
long adicu to my friends, as we stept on board a Norfolk steamer 


“She walks the water like a thing of 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 





Soon we wore leaving the city, with her proud monuments, her |, 


*s departure for the army, Colas lost a link in 


age es raw . is OR tae 

| towers and spires, houses and shipping gradually fading in the dis. 
tance. I have never enjoyed any excursion so much as this the 

air was of the most delightful temperature, the ev ening lovely, and 





|| certainly the beautiful Chesapeake never appeared te finer advan. 


tage. Between two and twilight, we passed hundreds of vessels 
|| steamers puffing by, brigs and schooners, with their white sails « A 

panded to the breeze. O! I could have spent days and days in that 

lovely bay. Long I sat on deck enjoying the beauty of the scene 
there was a light breeze agitating the waters of deep sie 
except where the waves lashed the boat, leaving a track of ine 
foam. At six o'clock next morning we were in sight of the Vir. 
ginia shore ; stopped a short time at Portsmouth ; the marine hos- 
pits] there is a fine building 


Norfolk looks like a fine old citv as we approach ; the harbour js 


iv ol N iT 


walked upt 


d, the far-famed t 
We 


‘twas distance 


a beautiful one, resembling, it 


Is sa 





Hail and welcome, old Virginia! got im atseven, 
a tavern to breakfast, and truly 


Norfolk has q 


lent enchantmer t 


' 


to the view 


1ite an old and rather desolate appear 


ance, the number of persons passing about being few for the m- 


ber of houses After sunset took a stroll on the beach and thro. 


1 


left the next morning in the Thomas Je‘ 


the best part of the city; 





ferson for Richmond. At eleven in the morning, whil 


brother had ascended to the 


decaved-looking wharf, a few ruinous habitations 


upper deck, our boat stopped at an 


were In sight 
} ist of an old tlec ld 
the midst of an old neglected field grown up with wee ds, with} 


and there mterspersed a fallen chimney, mantled with the luxuriar 
] 


wild creeper. I never beheld « more dreary and desolate scene- 


Jamestown—the spot 


this was old where our 


forefathers first 








reared their houses in the new world. The scenery on the Jame 
Is very tame, prese¢ nting principally a flat, uncultivated waste At 
three in the afternoon we arrived at Richmond. You know w 
reverential love I have always entertained for Vir: 1, EVEN s 
my earliest school-days while reading of Pos ds 
everything noble d chivalrous was associated w that é 
was disap ted in Richmond; that too has rath 

ny earance—on Cay t | eve e manv chee 

hie nN rcs ‘ ire es mit of t | 

nost ¢ t prospect of the city, ounding co ‘ 
iv ige on the o} e side of the rive The ¢ S 
state, is time-worn and ven¢ yet « | { « 
cline We had letters of t toa lew] s v 

dg r from them as a sample, I sh as ul s etv of R 
mond was as elegant and refined as | ve eve wn. Went 
on trom thence to ¢ riot \ ©, the it oft ve 
Loo, 1S Monticello, the resid ec of M ‘ | I 
after our arrival we set off on our pilgrimage tot ‘ s 
dence of the sade the ase tot i i sr i 
g ially iding ar di eaches the summit « 
west ; on an elevated t two acre exle s 
the house Phe whole demesne now | a most mela 
wrospect , the effac ha of tune nd decay S appare 1 
iround, partic ularly the adjuncts ar sadly dilay dated ; the 1 


building has ratl 


lay we were adi 





de 


floors, the carvings 























shown the bed on which Mr. Je ie at whi 

wrote The view from the monument ts proverbial for its be 

and extent; on the west is seen the v ot Cha tes 

noble university, a great diversity of country. of wood, 

dale, spread out like an extended map bordered by the B R 

We passed tl burial-ground, which is about ene hundred vards 

from the mansion; returning we approached the hallowed 

on foot, entered a ro ch st 1@ enc! sure, and stoc by the g ‘ 

Jetfers Arude granite mo ent mark spot, with only 

line of his birth and death inscribed on it. By his side repose 

remains of his wife ; a plain marble slab 1s over her tor 

epitaph written by himself. ‘Thought I, an impressive lesson of this 
jp World’s vanity is to be gained by a survey of this spot. We 

visited the university—could a traveller be suddenly transported her 

he would imagine r an oriental city—the s 

ire very hne Surely, tho ght] the student 1 st feel « 

pride swelling his bos he treads the lofty halls and !o1 

cades of t eat of = next dav we started t 

stage for the Natur l e€ sunset we ve ms 

Peaks of Otter rearin proud heads above the st 

mountains. We st d at the tavern, within a few yards 

bridge ; I was too excited for a moment's repose before seeit 

grave work of nature We took the path that led to the « 


of the creek, wending our way down the steep and rath 

















descent ; yut one hundred yards bri rht us ins it « 

My first feeling was disappointm We approached nearer 
stood under the stupendous arch, viewed it from every ¢ 

and it is the fter gazing long ring with the eve its g 
tic proportions, its be , the mind is fullv impresst 
with the grandeur of the scene We remained two days—at 
set walked to the bridge again. “Tis in the deepening glo 
twilight, the massive arch, as it were, spanning the blue vault a 
that the mind is struck most withits sublimitv. Seated on a rock! 
the awful chasm below, how 1 icant did myself and puny race 
fellow-beings appear! For days we enjoyed pertect feasts 
mountain scenery—the beautiful, the sublime and wildly sav 





were alternately presented to us, in crossing the Blue Rid: 
Mount Purgatory, Clifton Forge, and the Hawk's Nest 

Were I not afraid of tiring your patience, I could tell you muce 
of our delightfi Ohio. I scarcely know of 8 
more pleasant way of spending a short time than this, floating dowv 
the silver-wave, brought for several days in contact with the same 


ul voyage down the 
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he dis- 
8; the 
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company, where each one exerts himself to render his neighbour's 
time as agreeable as possible—of Cincinnati, too, the fair queen of 
the west, which resembles Philadelphia a good deal in the order and 
regularity with which it is built—of Louisville, the commercial empo- 

















When first we came in sight of Mount Tuscarora, a zone of sun- 
shine was about its waist, while its top was hid in vapours. As we 
gained its summit, the mist, as if by signal, rolled curtain-like away, 


and a prospect immense and magnifice nt was revealed ranges of 


Keep innoce 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES. 


y, and take heed unto the thing that is rn 





ht, for that shall 















































essels ; rium of the west, which in its bustling and business-like aspect re- | stupendous mountains himned in purple tints against the crystal FB monty faccecpairanes abenge bane aches hes nas 
uls ex- minded me of our own good city of Gotham—of Lexington, the city hornzon! Beneath us lay a valley stretching in placid beauty to ; 
in that of shade, with Ashland and the beautiful country around it—of Nash- | the opposite hull, its dark forests contrasted with its square meadows In \\ : x : rye — a 
scene ; ille, the capital of this state. This isa beautiful place—the society '| of intense green. How beautiful it was! It forms the little village Se dle . ae he equine Reis 
green, too, I should say from my limited acquaintance and stay there, is of M*‘Connelsburg; and I may not forget it till memory is ‘ it . lowers ™ 
snowy highly polishe dand elegant. As we advanced south, instead of the — dethroned Ih st Is \ tsome dream, 
e Vir- verdant parks of Kentucky, broad cotton fields are presented to “* | must confess, my dear Stanhope, that we had not ndden many rhe present mfe with joy, 
ie hos- the eve. We at length arrived at my brother's I was introduced to hours before I began to sigh for an adventure of some kind to varv \ a ly down iile s giittermg strean 
my Tennessee sister, though we had heard so often of her countless the monotony of our journey The scenery was beautiful, but | eee ‘ ughtioss boy 
bour is attractions. I must admit I was surprised, with all the charms of | wished for some one, into whose sympathizing ear | might pour my It isa ds vy world, 
Vaples manne rand person combine d, there is an additional! truth and sin-  rhapsodies I had to smother my enthusiasm. lest it should burs Whi I s 1 us me 
apt -erity about her that renders her irresistible ; honest frankness ts forth into utterances As the twilight came on, I fell asleep, and And ‘ . ea ‘ 
. : . oh ' \ te + aw \ * ‘ " 
iment one of the prove rbial characteristics of the Tennessean ; indeed in did not awake till we reached Bedford Here we stopped an hour er i z acs sil eat 
ppear weir trueheartedness, their unreserved and social interests w to taste of the mineral springs and provide ourselves with supp ied -~ wy hse t 
each other, th r boundless, unostentatious, but elegant hosy tality * While at table. a partv entered and took seats opposite me, But hu eart we ive t ‘ 
ror ] am fre juently reminded of Irving's description of the Brace- | y st ca i ‘ nv attention It « sisted inp Nor tee 1 dream 
iS rndge fam lv I have become quite an ¢ est 1 too; could’ featured ae el " sy icles il erly bov, whose le ver “oe ta 
il and almost rival Victoria herself on si ch occastons in intelli too long f s pan s lay riady, a ire ' ed Whe : re P 
ar young fox-hunting planter is my es re for travel l« ed mv s order that I1 f view And t a" j 
rfit Would you believe t' though I have been travelling ind so- o er face s t is eve < ‘ di ch Ila y ‘ 
wrning im several slave-holding states, I have seen none of the less svminetrv of feature ' vea such ¢ CSS Beheve W . ‘ 7 AW 
r yrrors of slavery our ab ts tell us of. °Tis true, I see hun- | me, Stanhope, you never saw her equal in Ches ~.. 4 
ene- s at work, but a more light-hearted and happy rac¢ “Quite taken by surprise, but wishing to prolong my gaze, I asked gy #- : ; whegine ’ s 
s firs ever set You cannot conceive, too, of the if I should help her toa piece of butter? What t ' to 
me me ex between master d slave Were vou here offer s 1a Peri butter! She gra ve eda _— \ we f irth is past 
At Helen, I sho ( vy; but. le Lams rin an open ration At that n ‘ ‘ drive ‘ ced = we at ‘ Ane vy near > 
) with the per 1c ol f s walted the casement, you are re V r his passe rs We se with one ccord, and f{ <4 \ ve ro _ - 
s shivering ov 1 coal fire, or dozing over the last new novel, or’ towards the coach. The ve lady was ace , yt The ry 
Pay + up Broadway in pursuit of that ph om, Pleasure. You n in spectac who was ¥ $c sa | we etniue 
‘ shall hear from m 1in very soo? Yours, ever, M.S P nd by the vouthful vy. who was absorle it j I tha ‘ 
tion of a huge slice of cake. B en seemed wholly B . 
( , aint onizee te them , - ' senate il » eins 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. remnants pera shai haan net mapeeiaie ween 
7 ADVENTURES ARE TO THE ADVENTUROUS. = ny ™ iN 
> Is nas ‘ d V the land [ay The { tlema 1 sree 
. Ow arainy afternoon in August, two young Philadelphians might | ojo¢ was the Jady’s guardian. and the vouth was his son ris Nat - 
seen seated ent of the spacious el at Chambers-  fatjow had settled s mind that his ward should be Has , rh 
R re, over e rem! a « sert, W i 1its p tine array, ter - ( .w y eé my dear Sta we . : | sky : flow'rets wear 
Went iad evidently been as irkable for its variety as for its superfluity ’ af . \ - ania ae . R r bene moon's pale light 
r go the wre of tovacco-smoke, W lazy eddies ,, we ‘ to mv de s P l at re t veary sleep ; 
ver the table, m t b i riiil r i ri ess (aa \Wo forgets o wee] 
s andthe emerald 1 s ol k. Spe ens of the ¢« ( Tor ' . , t I | erious ‘Tra 
r ruits Of the s lay j use co I nter cled “ D tes ppy . luce Mrs. S. toa Head's ; wae - oT Votaries rest 
’ 1 . | i ‘ es y 
vottles 1 cigars Notwithstanding the disorderly appearance o ost week " 
; the viand ‘ s r t s d to prevail in the , : 
One ¢ tes sat with his feet con iy braced FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. And | \ 
shelf, and his chair gently inclining | aurane, Os . The sentiments of youth free and powerful as those of vile Rut alls _ \“\ 
acute angle with the floor His e PSR Wes eee ized men, easily rise to the level of the sublime \W enth May \l | 
wy ‘aces at & glass of champaigne, which he suddenly emptied asm is excited within us by the contempiat mol grand cts, and lis s 
upon the floor; and then starting up, exclaimed nettiselesty whan we ean ceesedly conceive its varus end ik Is r a ‘ | rs 
W “T'll tell you what, Frank Tilbury, I shall take the mail back dase we spring up to a height for w » we do not seem destined : oN .s : 
for Phi adel ph 1 this very night.” sn weteen What tebeten’ eine of the soul which tees sis ta a ’ 
—_ “You don’t mean so, Harry Stanhope ™ a sphere above our own, speaks more or less distinctly to all mer Am , ~ oy 
“JT am resolved; and you know when I make up my mind, 40 cask: Yor cunices menue to asatile thin t ss ie oausllin m I nm Wa 
noang con move mm z ' '' tion: but as the dimness of twilight and the obs tv of night, | ne at 
* You are a simpleton, Harry. Didn't you make up your mind hicks enum tu enine and confound chistes. sen fovew gps shisiadenias iil 
vards to accomplish the tour of the western states before your return ; ssibiiene’> davisshs. on the contrary, dimele i by dinth iene oni ( eicmeme t d by pitying Deatl 
and now you would retreat before you have passed the threshold of separating the same objects. Every idea w th ' ; 
ve your enterprise. Come! adventures are to the adventurous! Who 1 eee tnmieeel ent Gael we M oe * Mathes im ‘ . "| 
vi knows but vou may meet the little heiress you described to me so were we not fortunately enabled to take refuge in t = HW : onl 
et enthusiastically. What is her name t” tk end waite out canis with t in ts aati es thee i ‘ . 2 we » dead 
“T shall not tell you. [have had enough of travelling. I will seeadle ic on mamettel end indivisthle whekk \ those page 
s never venture again from Philadelphia farther than the Wissahiccon Ee Phe y ure 
Oh for the dinners of Head, the ices of Parkinson, the beauties of Let us. then, become sensible of our real situation—the first and | vanderer { © memory rushes 
5 Chestnut-street! Infatuated Frank Tilbury! Will you go jolting | essential condition of our existence. Let us remember that if, on I , , ea 
P n over the Alleghanies in these horrid stage-coaches, and perhaps | the one hand, our nature seems to hold us in abasement, and in a H wy ; : - . : : 
he pitched into a rocky ravine a hundred feet im di Come! state of oppression, it opens to us, on the other, a way to raise our alin te . one ‘ , b _ 
et us pack up our trunks, and be off home!” selves, and thus to ac sh the intentions of the Divinity Of old fan ‘ 7 : oes oil alain 
t “You may return, sir, and be hanged ; but I shall continue on || j¢¢ ys even be assured our nature imposes this upon us as a duty oat : ia 
my destined route We shall fulfil this divine law, if, notwithstanding the ascendancy 4 oh nd Ane te to » aleer 
Verv well, Fra K; When Vou ar ip «ton the mountains, or of our nature, which inclines us to se shness, we succeed in laying Altho oe © : d 
blown up on the river, call to mind idvice, and blame nobody | acide our personality, in order to raise ourselves, by regular inspira And th = ‘tet cs creep, 
but yourself. Waiter! bring me the bill; and book my name for | gions to noble and generous sentiments Vets | re 
an inside seat in the mail-coach for Philadelphia.” _ Sweeps oer th y pai 
The two friends bade each other good-night ; and before the next Incidents that reveal to the 3 ng reader the secrets and pas 
morning, each had departed in different directions. The sequel , S!0ms of th human heart stil int s mind a | wit of far SONG OF AQUELLA. 
to their conversation is presented m the followmg letter from | & ater value than Greck or 1 ' ‘ ' 
Mr. Tilbury, detailing what befel him after his departure from . 
Chembersberg PROVERBS FROM THE ITALIAN. 
; * What a brilliant morning, my dear Stanhope, was that which Friendships are cheap, when they are to be bought by pulling off ( to re ©, cor 
° rose upon the night of our parting! How spark!« dthe green forests your hat Come, if thy t is tr 
in the kindling sunshine ' The protracte d shower of the day before There are a great manv asses without long cars ‘ i" " : ; ; : 
’ seemed to have revived and freshened every object, animate and tn- He who gives fair words, feeds you with an empty spoor Our rs é al age: : ont 
. animate. There was a tone of exhrlarat: of Keep vour mouth shut and your eyes oper Out one hs ieee ay ih ines 
- the birds—a glitter of festal pomp upon the surrounding foliage Show not to ail the bottom either of your purse or your n Che wood is close~ and, si there 
s Our horses skimmed over the newly-washed stones with 4 fleetness, I heard one say so, is half a le Our maidens do not « a " 
to which our ride from Harrisburg was the crawling of a snail. My When the ship is sunk, every man knows how she might have Come to the w vood—come, love, come ! 
companions were civil, taciturn, and unobtrusive. Add to all this, been saved The ve n'son’s fresh—the herbs are sweet— 
vou were not near, with your querulous sneer and unsympa- Extravagant offers are a kind of denial ae oe ar e . <j sea b- u + ur , 
oa thizing eye, to scare the delightful images, reflected from outward Speaking without thinking is shooting without t aking aim Pane i hs 7 Shae to + charac rap og madi 
”* ! Rewards and punishments are the basis of good government te : ‘ . g 


things, which lighted upon my heart 
“What have you missed in turning back from the Alleghanies ' 
Scenery to fill the soul of the gazer with admiration and awe 


One catches more flies with honey than with vinegar 


It is better one’s foot make a slip than one’s tongue 





And pertumes greet us far and wide ; 


No longer, then, the moments waste— 
Come to the forest—haste, love, haste ' 
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ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES. 


TRIALS OF THE HEART: 
A MYSTERY: 


BEING A NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES, COMPRESSED INTO A TALE. 





BY WILLIAM COX. 


CHAPTER 1.——-SMOOTH WATER. 


O Love! in such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou art indeed a god divine. —Campbell. 


Henry Montague loved Adeline Stanley! Adeline Stanley 


loved Henry Montague ! 


There are only two orders of heroines—blondes and brunettes 
Fora description of Adeline’s person, we therefore refer the inqui- 
sitive reader to any novel published within the last dozen years, 
whose heroine happens to be a blonde. 

But perhaps a circulating library may not be conveniently near 
We will therefore considerately take the trouble of making out an 
inventory of her perfections ourselves, in the regular and approved 
fashion. 

Adeline Stanley had not yet expanded into the full maturity of 
womanhood. She had all the fragrance and freshness of the half 
blown rose, but as yet she lacked the gorgeous beauty and luxuri- 
ous fulness of its perfect development. In stature she was rather 
above the middle height, with a sylph-like elasticity of figure that 
gave promise in due time of the faultless proportions of the Medi- 
cean Venus. Her hair was auburn, or of a still more golden tint, 
(such as we see ina picture of Giorgione’s,) and hung down her 
swanlike neck in waving tresses 
in an atmosphere of humid tenderness, which was ready to gather 


1 
| 
} 


earthly end, and can only have the effect of perhaps preventing her 


|| being comfortably settled in life.” 


| 


| tables, carpets, pianofortes, 


Her eves were blue, and floated | 


into a pearly tear at the detai! of even imaginary woes, or the slight- }} 


est real disappointment. Her nostrils were finely chiselled ; her fore- 
head smooth, and of alabaster purity ; her eyebrows arched ; her 
cheeks dimpled 

But it was not faultless form, or mere regularity of feature, that 
constituted her principal attractions. ‘There was an inexpressible 
echarm—an undetinable something—etc. 

A blonde heroine always falls in love with a sallow or yellow 


hero. As Puff says, * It’s u rule! 


Henry's complexion was consequently somewhat of a bilious 
his The latter 


tinge. His hair was black, and so were 


sparkled of course, and his upper lip gave indications of mustachios, 


eyes 


which in time (if properly oiled) might shame * the gloss upon the 


” 


raven’s wing He was tall, and likewise thin, to the extremity of 
gentility 

Henry was a young follower of -Esculapius, but he paid no sort 
of attention to his business. He had a soul above gallipots, and 
Adeline loved him the better for it 

There was not a mother on either side, which simplified their 
course of love exceedingly ; and their fathers, both bustling men of 
business, paid very little attention to them. ‘They therefore had 
pretty much their own way 

Young hearts—fond aflections—unhackneyed, unworn feelings— 
reciproca! interchange of purest sentiment—world unknown—tune 
had not withered—experience had not chilled—misfortune had not 
blighted— 

Halcyon days—prospect of unclouded happiness—cottage ornee 
—smiling family—verdant lawn—rural felicity—strawbernes and 
cream— 

There was indeed a German merchant of the name of Schenks, 
who made pretensions 

Schenks ! 

Adeline detested the very name 
CHAPTER Il. —A BREEZE. 


Fathers have flinty hearts—no tears can melt 'em.—Colman 


A year flew swiftly over, undimmed by care—unstained by cala- 
mity, when Mr. Stanley one morning took up the daily papers and 
read— 

“House of Chubb, Stone, Montague and Co. gone—crash '!— 
three cents to the dollar!” 

** Humph !” said Mr. Stanley 


Henry, as soon as he heard of the misfortune, flew on the wings 
of love to be assured of the unchangeableness of his adored Adeline 
He was intercepted by Mr. Stanley 

** Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning.” 

* Might I beg the favour of a few minutes’ conversation with you, 
Mr. Montague ?” 

** Most certainly, my dear sir. 
pleasure.’ 

“ Hamph !” said Mr. Stanley. 

* Well then, young man, to come to the point at once, I feel it 
my duty to inquire the meaning of your very marked attention to 
my daughter!” 

** Meaning ! 


Nothing could give me greater 


” 


Gracious powers ! 


“Yes—the meaning. What, I say, is the meaning of this lend- 
ing of books, presenting of flowers, writing in albums, and such like 
stuff?” 

“ Stuff!" 

** Come, come, Master Montague. 
ter, allow me to say, are most unpleasant. 


Your attentions to my daugh- 
They can answer no 





loh! 


Adeline another's! Good heavens !” 
Why you cannot reasonably expect, 
How would you 


** Settled in life! 

“ Another’s. Certainly. 
young gentleman, that she can ever be yours. 
maintain her?” 

“Sig!” 

“* How, I ask, would you propose to yourself to maintain my 
daughter! She cannot live upon air. Delicate as she looks, she 
has such a thing as an appetite.” 

“* My dear sir, if the purest love—if the most ardent affection— 
if the most devoted tenderness—the most unquenchable—” 

“Pooh! pooh! —That is not what I want. Will the purest love 
purchase even potatoes! will the most ardent affection pay house- 
rent’ will the most devoted tenderness buy furniture—chairs, 
vases, besides beds, blankets, and 
kitchen utensils ?” 

** Mr. Stanley !—allow me to say, those mean—those mercenary 
considerations never for a moment entered into my views with re- 
spect to your daughter. No, sir—” 

“T believe you, young man—I believe you,—and I wish you a 
very good merning.”’ 

“ Sir, will nothing melt you’? Will not the immedicinable grief 
of two young hearts—”’ 

“Stuff, young sir—mere stuff! When you can show me your 
books with a goodly list of patients ;—when I can see bills posted 
for quinseys cured and fevers abated ;—when I can see that draughts 
have been disposed of, and boluses swallowed—then I may talk to 
At present I am informed your practice is scarcely sufficient 
My daughter, indeed ! 


you 
to buy salve for the cure of a burnt finger 


g, sir.’ 
He opened the door, bowed formally, and Henry rushed dis- 


Good morning 


tractedly from his presence 

A piercing shriek was heard from the adjacent apartment ! 

Mr. Stanley opened the door to see what was the matter; and, 
what a sight presented itself! 

His only child lay extended on the hearth-rug, grasping the fen- 
der with her clenched hands, her legs moving spasmodically 

What a spectacle for a father! 

What a spectacle for her lover, had he been present ! more espe- 
cially as it was early in the morning, and her hair was yet in paper 

The ill-fated Adeline had been listening at the key-hole ! 


CHAPTER III.——-THE SERENADE. 


“ Wake, dearest, wake ' and united, 
We'll rove beyond the sea.” 


The next evening, shrouded in impenetrable fog, wet with 


' drizzling rain, and almost choked by the thick and humid state of 


{ 


the atmosphere, which, though it might impair his voice and damp 
his clothes, could not impair his passion or damp his ardour, Henry 
took his stand beneath Adeline’s lattice or bed-room window, and 
commenced his musical invocation. 

Scarcely, however, had he got through the first verse of his 
**amorous descant,” when the watchman interfered, and told him 


™” 
on 


to ** move 
Henry bestowed a look of unutterable contempt upon the func- 
tionary, but vouchsafed no answer, and went forward with the 
second verse, upon which the watchman called assistance, and 
carried him off to the watch-house for disturbing the public peace 
Oh, romantic Spain! 
Oh, commonplace New-York! 


CHAPTER 1V.—THE ELOPEMENT 


Fly from the world, dear Bessy, with me; 
Thou wilt never find any sincerer.— Moore 


If ypu have tears, prepare to shed them now.—Shakspeare 

About a fortnight after this, Mr. Stanley was seated comfortably 
by his parlour fireside, with his feet on the fender, as was his wont, 
and with a tumbler of brandy punch before him, as was his wont 
also. He had a cigar in his mouth, and the newspaper in his hand, 
and he felt very comfortable. ‘The night was raw and gusty ;—the 
rain pattered against the window, and the wind howled dolorously 
along the deserted street. 

Mr. Stanley stirred the fire, took another sip of his brandy punch, 
and involuntarily felicitated himself upon his snug quarters. He 
felt no prescience of misfortune ; no foreboding of evil weighed 
upon his tranquil mind. In fact, he was busily engaged with the 
news of the day, when suddenly a low, mysterious, creaking sound 
in the passage reached his ear 

Mr. Stanley stopped reading 

A rustling of female apparel was heard 

Mr. Stanley laid his cigar upon the table. 

A light step—tip! tip! tip!—stole stealthily past the parlour- 
door. 

Mr. Stanley went tip! tip! tip 
and the creaking of his boots would allow. 


' also, as stealthily as his weight 





He opened the door, and caught a glimpse of a gown-tail and the 


| end of a boa, as they disappeared by the front entrance 


| 


rapid pace. 


* Aha!" said Mr. Stanley. 

Two steps brought him to the parlour-window, from a corner of 
which he beheld a female figure enveloped in shawls, boas, muffs, 
ruffs, and other feminine frippery, consign to the charge of a long, 


thin person, a portmanteau and a bandbox ; after which she took 


hold of the said person's arm, and proceeded along the street at a 
By the light of the gas-lamp he also discerned a hack- 
ney-coach stationed at the adjacent corner. 

“Aha!” again quoth Mr. Stanley. 
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| 





And Mr. Stanley seized his hat and stick, ind followed with con- 


| siderable rapidity. 


The door of the hackney-coach was closed, the coachman h 
mounted the box and handled the reins, and a voice from the in: 


mie. 


? 
au 


riour had exclaimed in an exulting tone, 
* All right! drive on! go the pace !” 
When suddenly another voice was heard, 


' > 


“ All wrong! stop! instantly 
There was a faint shriek. 


“Drive on!” shouted the person in the inside, in a ton 
mingled alarm and desperation—* drive on !”’ 

And the coach moved forward 

“ No. 157—I have your number! Stir a step farther at your 
peril, and I'll have you before the magistrates and your license 
taken from you to-morrow morning.” 

And the coach stopped. 

Mr. Stanley opened the door. There lay his daughter, sot 


and shrieking, on the bosom of the tall, thin figure ; and th 
thin figure’s arms were around his daughter's waist. 
** My love! 


** Fate itself shall not part us!’ responded the figure 
But Mr. Stanley applied the knob of his stick with such yiy 


my life! cried Adeline. 


to the knuckles of the last speaker, that, despite his | 


affirmation, he was right glad to unclasp his arms, and Adelins 
herself in the rude grasp of her exasperated parent 

* You foolish, good+for-nothing jade,” said he, “to leave your 
father’s comfortable house, and go jolting, you don’t know where, 
with a useless, idle vagabond! Tramp home with you, you hus- 
sey! and carry your bandbox yourself!” 
And the weeping Adeline had no resource but to comply 


“ And I } 


account to settle with you.’ 


now, young sir,” proceeded Mr. Stanley, “I have 
As he spoke he laid hold of the collar of the coat of the ¢ 
and dragged it into the glare of the gas-light 
Need it be said that it was Montague 
“Take that! and that! and that '” cried the enraged Mr. St 


ley, forcibly propelling his foot, at each exclamation, against a por 


tion of the unfortunate Henry's anatomy, where, according to the 


best authorities, a blow 
* hurts honour more 
Than twenty thousand wounds before.” 


“ Take that, you mean, heartless, spiritless puppy, and begone !” 
Upon feeling himself so severely kicked, a crowd of ve 
thoughts rushed into the bosom of Montague; but Mr. St 


being a strong, muscular man, with a tough stick in his possess 
Henry judged it better not to raise a hand against the parent of lis 
beloved Adeline, and he prepared to walk off 
**Hollo! 
first, though—won't vou 
Now Montague had calculated on Adeline, like Jessica, not 


bringing sufficient to pay the fare, the parson, and other incid 


Mister!” said the coachman, * you'll pay me my fare 


expenses, but also what would keep them comfortable for s 
time at least, and he had never thought of providing against this 
casualty. After fumbling in his pockets with some small « 

for some time, he was obliged to declare his inability to comply 
with the coachman’s demands ! 

The wrath of Mr. Stanley, on the prospect of being cheated « 
his daughter, was certainly bad enough ; but it was a mere yoke 
that of the disappointed Jehu, on finding himself likely to be done 
out of his fare. In fact, no one but those who have seen hackney 
coachmen under similar circumstances, can form the slightest « 
ception of it. He was a moral volcano, and the eruption of lus 
imprecations was positively frightful. Up flew the windows 
directions—out popped night-caps of both sexes, and the ears of 


sober and discrect, though curious citizens, were shocked excc 


ingly As an accompaniment or peroration to his blasphen 
coachman applied his whip most emphatically to the shoulders 
off, altern 


Montague, and pitying himself and his horses fro: the bottom of his 


the unfortunate lover, and then crove tely execrat 


heart 


Mr. Stanley gave a laugh of savage exultation as he saw his 


tended son-in-law wince under the lash, and then trudged } 


] 


ward, much mollified ! 


in temper by the conclusion of the advent 


The ill-starred Montague rushed from the spot. The windows 
were shut down ; the discreet and curious citizens crept aga 
their beds ; and the rain pattered, and the wind howled along the 


deserted street as before. 


But, in that brief interval, what a change had been wrought in the 
fate of Montague! An hour—a litt!e hour ago, he was full of a7 


dent hope and eager expectation. This night was to have been tix 


consummation of his earthly bliss! this night he and Adeline were 
to have been linked indissolubly together! and now, this self-same 
night, he found himself kicked, whipped, and wet to the skin 

But we willingly draw a veil over the laceration of his feelings, 
mental and bodily 





On Mr. Stanley's return home, he carefully locked the whole o 
his doors, and put the keys in his pocket. 

On entering the parlour, he found his daughter reclining on t¢ 
sofa, im a fainting position; upon which he told her he was in ™ 
humour to be pestered with any of her ridiculous nonsense, said ht 
would talk to her to some purpose in the morning, and concluded 
by desiring her to march off to bed instantly. 

With this request she judged it prudent to comply, and walked 
up stairs in a state of mind “ much more easily imagined thao 
described.” Bitterly did she weep as she undressed herself ; and, 






hic 
car 









1 COn- 


1 had 


Inte- 





alked 


and, 
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as she ash into her cosey bed, and pulled the blankets over her, | York for ever! We can but barely mention his wanderings, 
most sorrowfully did she murmur the tender lines of Byron, so || “seared in heart, and lone, and blighted,” in various parts of the 


appropriate to her situation, 


* Oh, my lonely, lonely, loneiy pillow ' 
Where is my lover—where is my lover!" 





And where was that lover? Alas! drowning the painful sense 
of his sufferings in desperate drauglits of whiskey and hot water. 
it will be recollected that it was me ntioned he had some small 


change about him 





Mr. Stanley swallowed the remainder of his punch at one gulp 
and then marched to bed also, cogitating, as he went, on the most 
effectual way of addressing his baggage of a daughter in the 


morning 





CHAPTER V.—THE LECTURE AND THE DECISION 
And ye shai! walk in silk attire, 
And sillier hae to spare, 
Gin yell consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o’ Donald mair.—Scotch song 

The next morning Mr. Stanley proceeded to redeem his promise 
of speaking to his daughter “‘to some purpose.” 

They met at breakfast. Mr. Stanley's countenance had rather a 
suff expression, and he hemmed end coughed considerably during 
the tume he sippt d his coffee Adeline looked pale and interest- 
ng, and pertinaciously refused to partake of the buttered toast 


Mr. Stanley at last commenced his harang 





1e, by pointing out the 


enormity of the young lady’s conduct, and the scandal to which it 
would inevitably give rise. He then reasoned and remonstrated 
with her kindly on the folly of the course she had intended to pur- 
‘ In vain! He appealed to her feelings as a daughter—her 
duty as a child—her sense of decorum as a woman. In vain! 


True to her beloved Montague, she despised all ordmary ties of 


tyty and affection, and heroically avowed her unaltered and unalter- 
able determination to be his, and his only! 
Mr Stanley then tried another tack He was much too shrewd 


and sensible a man to lock her uy 


| 
i 


», and give her an opportunity of 
janeying herself a persecuted innocent. He simply told her that 
he was extremely sorry to hear that she had made wp her mind to 
ake such a fool of herself;—that it grieved him exceedingly to 
Lhis only child such a wilful, disobedient, unfeeling girl ;—that 
would never use compulsion, but that he Aad selected for her a 
worthy and opulent husbar d, if she chose to have him; but that if 
she persiste d in rejecting Mr. Schenks and running off with a worth- 
ess vagabond, she must just do so, for that Ae (Mr. Stanley) would 
Ile then said, he had only to add, 


that ifin ease she did leave him, he was firmly determimed—and 


not run after Aer a second time 





she knew him too well to d« iis keeping his wore -firmly deter- 


} 
i 
mmed to leave every cent he posst ssed to his niece, Emma Stanley, 


with the exception of a bare provision to keep her from starvation, 


which he clearly foresaw would be the ultimate fate of her, or any 
voung lady who might trast to the abilities or exertions of Mr 
Henry Montague for a subsistence and he concluded his very 
unromantic oration by prese nting her with the key ot the street 


joor, and telling her, if she wished to go, she was perfectly at 


erty to do so 


This was quite unexpecte d, and Adeline was taken “ all aback.” 
She had made up her mind to be locked up, but not to be tr rned 
out. She had contemplated descending from the third story win- 


4 
q 





w by a ladder of ropes, but not walking coolly down the front 





steps. The idea of sharing poverty and misfortune with her 


Henry for awhile, until her father relented and raised her weeping 
to his bosom, was not at all unpleasant; but the thought of all that 
her father possessed passing to her cousin, whom she hated with 
the intense hatred of a rival beauty, cut her to the soul. The 
thought of E 


beaux, and her in glazed calico '—of Emma r 


mma Ww alking in ** silk attire,” surrounded by admiring 





| ing along Bro sdway 


in her luxurious carriage, “* the observed of all observers,” and her 


trudging unnoticed on the side-walk, was altogether more than her 





susceptible nature could bear She felt the extreme folly of the 
oor simple lassie’s reply in the song above quoted— 
* And what to me's a silken gown, 
Wi a poor broken heart ' 
Or what to me's the sillier crown, 
Gin frae my luve I part '” 
Besides all the balls, routs, concerts, and comforts she must mevi- 
tably give up, rushed in a torrent upon her unagination. She expe 
nenced a sudden revulsion of fecling. Her filial affections cam« 
back strongly upon her, and she informed her father that she was 
his daughter—that she would sacrifice her own wishes to his will ; 
and then, as if ashamed of her compliance, she added, that he 
might dispose of her hand as he pleased, but that she had not, alas ! 
a heart to bestow 
Mr. Stanley said he firmly believed her. He was quite convinced 
He would, 


however, he said, make her the wife of an honest man, able to pro- 


that she had about as much heart as a pigeon had gall. 


vide for her, which was more than she deserved, and then Schenks 
might look to it 
And Mrs. Schenks she accordingly became 





CHAPTER V1.-—THE WANDERER. 
Ah ' who can estimate the care and strife, 
The ups and downs and vagaries of life.—Anon. 

And where was Montague ' 

From the time that his hopes were blasted, and his person 
kicked, we can but briefly and imperfectly trace his wild and erratic 
career. We can but allude to his agonizing farewell letter, which 
Mz. Stanley put into the fire, and of his resolution to quit New- 


|| Union ;—his joining a company of strolling players ;—his being 
| hissed as Jaffier at Buffalo, and pelted off the stage as Pierre at 

Cincinnati :—his imprisonment for debt at Mobile ;—his trial on a 

charge of pocket-picking at New-Orleans, and the triumph of inno- 

cence there, as exemplified in his acquittal, in consequence of a 

flaw in the indictment. We can but allude to his marriage with a 
|| manager's widow ;—to his elopement with the head female trage- 

dian ;—to the head female tragedian's elopement from him ;—to 

his want of money, his contrition, and return to the widow, whom 
he found living with some one of her previous husbands ! 

During all these vicissitudes and rude bufletings, however, Mon- 
tague’s heart remained unchanged—his feelings unaltered. He 
still thought fondly of his adored Adeline, long since, alas! trans- 
formed into Mrs. Schenks ! 

Strange ! but so it was, for so it was to be' What are we but 
the playthings of destuny '—the creatures of a mysterious and irre- 


sistible fatality ! 





CHAPTER VIL.-—MISCELLANEOUS 
Time roils his ceaseless course.—Scott 


Years passed away. Mr. Stanley settled his accounts in this 


world, and seven young Schenkses sat upon Schenks's stoop, and 


pulled to pieces his vine, and destroyed his fig-trees, and damaged 


his peaches and apricots True to her first love, Mrs. Schenks led 


her husband a deuse of a life. That is, it would have been a deus¢ 
of a life for any othes man ; but Mr. Schenks was a cali, phlegma- 
tic German, who smoked his pipe, and, by way of answer to all his 
spouse's bickerings and upbraidings, merely shrugged his shoulders, 
took the said pipe from his mouth, and ejaculated, “ Goot! goot! 


very goot ! and then put it back again 
Tius msensible, unfeeling conduct not unfrequently threw Mrs 
Schenks into hysterics, to which demonstration of outraged feel 


ings her worthy sleeping partner p uid no other sort of attention thar 


that of ringing the bell for the maid ; and when he saw Mrs. Schenks 
reviving upon the application of smelling-bottles, and cold water, 
or fresh air, he just muttered, (whatever he might think.) “* Goot ' 


t!'and again sought comfort from the Indian weed 


root ' verv foot 
But smoking, like other th ngs, 


man, himself, exhaled one d 


must have anend. The poor 
ay, like the vapour of his meers« im, 
—went out like a damp cigar, and Mrs. Schenks was a widow ! 


CHAPTER VIII.——-THE CONFLAGRATION 


Soaring high, 


The general fame ascends the sky 
In gathered s the people gaze 
Upon the broad and roaring blaze Rokeby 


It was a hoarse November night. The msing wind began to 


growl like an angry mastiff, and the murky clouds swept past the 
crescent moon im heavy, jagyge d masses, now reveaiing her bright 


ness for an instant, and then again shrouding her in deepest gloom 
It put you in mind of an assassination on the stage 
Amid the 


1 tall, lank figure emerged from the 


The wind continued to mcrease—so did the raim 


pelting of the pitiless storm, 


darkness of the west side of the City-hall into the transient moor 
shine 

It was Montague 

He was not very much changed in his personal appearan He 
was still as long, and still as thin. The prominent features of } 





face were still the same, only he was sallower, unshaven, and very 
much in need of the aid of soap and water. But, ah! what tongue 
or pen can describe the state of his garments '—the dilapidation of 
his hat '—the desolation of his coat '—the unmentionable state of 
his unmentionables ! 

Nevertheless he seemed to think no little of himself He had 


evidently hopes ar d aspirations bevor i what his present appear 
ance would seem to pustify ; for his hau was curled on one side of 
his head, and his hat, dilapidated as it was, cocked upon the other 
One hand, too, carried a tattered glove, with which he ever and anor 


slapped his thigh; and the other was deposited, in military fashion, 
in his breast 
Suddenly the cry of * Fire! fire 


bell on the top of the City-hall rang, and 


'* swept down Broadway. The 
speed 
Obver the erty, 


Fire! fire 
resounded from every street, and lane, and alley 


like wildfire, spread that fearful yet commonplace cry ; and men, 


prompt at the call of duty, rushed forth ; and little boys, prompt at 
the prospect of mischief, rushe d forth also In vain did anxious 
and foreboding mothers seize hats and caps,—hatless and capless 


came the urchin frv to tmpede work and increase confusion 


In a few minutes, dozens of engines were in full career up the 
street 
—y . 
‘Fire! fire! shouted the firemen in deep bass 


'* velped the little bovs m childish trebles 


“Fire! fire 
“Fire! fire! 


thing to be picked up at those fires '” and he followed the engines, 


soliloquized Montague—"* the re is olten some- 


men, and little bovs 

A little above Spring-street, a handsome house was discovered 
to be ina blaze. Shrieks were heard in the interiour. ‘The doors 
were broken in, and two or three black servants and seven white 
children rushed into the street with a precipitation which, under the 
circumstances of the case, was not only excusable, but perfectly 
natural. 

*“ Are all the lives saved ’” cried the firemen, as they brought 
their pipes to play upon the now blazing building 
| “All, all!” bawled some too hasty persons, when the appearance 
of a female figure at the second story window flatly contradicted 


the thoughtless assertion. 





“ A ladder! a ladder!” screamed a thousand voices ; and a lad- 
der was speedily brought and placed against the burning mass. 

** Save the woman! save the woman !” shouted Montague along 
with the rest, and he would have ascended the ladder and saved 
her himself, only the flames now burst from the first-story window 
and circled round the ladder in a way which rendered the ascent 
neither safe nor agreeabi 

In an instant a fireman—one of those fine fellows who perform 
actions and undergo fatigues, without making any fuss about the 
matter, from which a hero of romance would shrink—sprang up the 
ladder, was at the second-story window mm a tnce, enve loped the 
shrieking female in the first thing he could lay hold of, and de- 
scended with some difficulty, and no inconsiderable imjury to him- 
The dk al- 


ening shouts and huzzas of the excited multitude rent the air 


' , 
self, in chivalrously endeavouring to shield his charge 





When near the foot—scorched by the and blinded by the 
smoke, the gallant fireman resigned his burden to the first person 
who stood near, and it was the tortune of Montague to receive once 
more Mito his arms the fair, famting, and now, it must be added, fat 
form of hus long-beloved Adeline 


Adeline, insensible to everything but her own danger, without 


recognizing him, clung hysterically to his neck, and they were con 
veyed together to a neighbouring house 


CHAPTER IX.——THE RECOVERY AND DISCOVERY 


And tor her life she paid me with herself.— Venice Preserved 


When Mrs. Schenks recovered, she found herself surrounded by 
her seven children, and suy ported by the man who ought to have 
been the father of them 

She knew him at once, and uttering a shriek of yovful recognition, 
exclaimed 

“My Henry 

“My Belvide—that is—my Adelina 


shouted he 


** Best—noblest of men! and ts it to you that | owe my life?” 
The best and noblest of men was quite conscious that it was not 
But as this was evidently the impression on Mrs. Schenks'’s mind, 
he thought it cruel to undeceive her, and thus dispel the sweet i 
lusion. Besides, he could not bear the idea of her owing her life 
to another He therefore sand nothing about the fireman, but 
tacitly owned ** the I lnpeachment 
The upshot of the mtensely mteresting interview which followed 
Was, that she presented him with filty dollars to buv a suit of clothes 
Subsequent meetings took plac e, and most pathe tically did he des 
eribe the suffermgs which he had endured for her sweet sake, and 
she, melted by the recital, tired of bemg a widow, and detesting the 
odious 1 1 she bore, consented to change tt at last to Montague ? 
My t s ended—or nearly so. The mature lovers live in style, 
ind, it 1s to be pres ned, int i} iO8S There are drawbacks, to 
be sure, but where im this sublunary sphere shall we tind unalloved 
fehiecity Adeline, dering the period t she was Mrs Schenke, 
had yuired habits of lecturmg and s r, which she finds 
ciflic to subdue; and her Henry, from the natural noble unpeta 
sity of s temper and acquired tragedy hab being tlerce and vio 
s replies, and what is termed ow litle “a rew and in 
life **a scene,” lim flash lite a tlare ip,” not unfrequently 
takes } ce, Upon Ww i occasion wor ets, or aflects to regret, 
t *(jvot ' t very goot'” of the poor German It os aleo 
iatter ol tore hat when she discovered the true merits of the 
savi ol r iile at the bre, her t c we a little ' 
But whv dwell pon those fleets 4 rae As NUV pou t oul those 
t ere not specks upon the sui 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


A THEORY OF DREAMING, 


RY I s paw 

In r, while we ( ‘ s ‘ when we are awake; 
the ment | oF itions are preerely alike the succession of ideas 
bv association ¢ es the same as when we are uke, with this 
only differences when we are awake, the train of thought is, so to 
speak, kept healthy by the ertena of sensible olvects; but when 
we are a leep, we have ho ch eriteria to regulate succession of 
deas, so that the further thev depart from rationalny, the more 
absurd they become 

The reason we dream of deceased frends as being alive is, that 
the idea of them is associated by some antecedent thought, while 
there are no external, sensible objects present to the mind to regu- 
late the errour. We may, indeed, dream that we see those departed 


friends in a place where we had been accustomed to see them while 
living: and, im such a case, it would be very casy to account for 


the illusion; but uf we dream of them as alive, under cireum 
stances connected with a remembrance of their death, it is because 
of the failure of the great external regulator 


It we dream of external objects as they are, still the appearance 
is only a phantasm, and as the whole dream 1s only such, it would 
be very unphilosophical to make one phantasm the eriterion of 
another's genuineness ; but if we fall into a reverie, on starting 
from it, we know that it has been such, by the criteria of surround 
ing obyects, which being real, must be the criteria of truth 

When the mind is in a healthy state, it is possible, independently 
of the external regulator, that our dreams may for a long time con- 
tinue rational ; but there is no security for it to remain so. Some 
time ago, I had a dream entirely divested of absurdity, which I prit 


‘There was nothing very remarkable 


to paper as soon as I awoke. 
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about it except, as already remarked, its freedom from absurdity, 
and the fact that during its continuance, the fable was composed 
verbatim as presented below 

I dreamt that I was in company with a friend who had lately 
returned from his travels. We were conversing rather sagely, and 
he remarked that his going abroad had opened his eyes to his past 
imperfections ; that before he had travelled, he conceived an ex- 
cellent opinion of himself; he thought himself clever, and of consi- 
looked 
His present state of mind 


derable attainments; but that now he on his youth asa 


blank, and its influences as of no avail 
seemed to yield him much satisfaction, and he observed that it was 
perfectly independent of his youth 

I replied that he spoke unphilosophically ; that it was owing to 
the minute influences he despised and disparaged so much, that 
his character had developed itself so well; and I told him that I 
a fable 


is to the Dew 


would illustrate the truth of what I said, by 


The Rose, one day, spake 1 


“ How vain you are of the benefits you imagine I have received 


at your hands! ‘True, you hang some bright drops nightly on my 


buds, but they do not expand under your cold and glittering pre- 


main the same until the day has advanced a little, 


sents ; they re 


and then they vanish with the mists of the morning.” 


The n turnin two the wod of day, the Rose continued 

“ But to thee, oh, morning-bright Apollo! it is that I owe 
everything ; beneath thy genial influence, my young buds expand 
in beauty, and the opening petals pour forth beneath thy smiles 


their richest perfume ; to thee am | alone indebted for all I enjoy 
and for all | impart to my lovers!” 
And then the Dew replied 


“Oh, thou vain and foolish flower, give glory where it bel 


' 
longs 


It is to me nuch of all you possess and of all you im- 
part 
the 


would be parched by then 


you owt 


To my minute influences are you indebted, as well as to 


blazing sunbeams; without my retreshing visitations, you 





heat and « x pire 
The Rose bowed down and acknowledged the justice of the re buke 
My mind had been running on the imperfection of early educa- 
tion, and the necessity of unlearning much that we acquire in youth 


Hence the association 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


MR. MILLS’S LECTURES ON PHYSIOGNOMY 


Tne attendance at the Stuyvesant Institute, Broadway, during 
Mr. Mills’s recent jectures upon physiognomy, evinced the great 
interest which is taken in this delightful science by the most intel- 
ligent of our citizens The lecturer went thorou thly into his sub- 
ject, and carefully explained point by point, and illustrated his dis- 
course by frequent allusion to various drawings and transparencies 
No portion .was left unexplained, nor was there any d 


scuising 
technicalities to blind the auditor and confuse the mind. 


the gist of Mr. Mills’s lecture 


To give 
Ss, a8 many ol ourcotemporaries have 
done, would occupy too much of our space ; but, a slight extract 
from his third lecture is of so interesting a description, that we 
cannot refrain from embodying it In sp aking of the « xpression 
of the countenance, he says: “ When the common observation is 
made that any one wants expression, it is merely this, that the 
person’s muscles are undeveloped from want of menial exertion 


This is the reason that we perceive in the peasant a round, red, 


smooth, and markless face. From the opposite cause to this, are the 
effects portrayed in the lowered brow and lined countenance of the 
intellectual and reflecting being, whose life is not passed for the 
indulgence of animal desires, whose sole aim is not to eat, to drink 
and sleep, but to mount with the wi 


of knowledge above the 


grossness of his nature; and, like the eagle's flight toward the 
life-creating sun, approach the God in whose image he is created, 
learn to worship, bend, and thank the great Author of his being 
with his heart and mind, learn to respect himself, and to be of ser 
vice to his fellow-creatures, so that, when he has passed away from 
earth, his epitaph may be, this man performed his duty 
JOUN NEAL'S LECTURE BEFORE THE NEW-YORK Lycruw 

We had the pleasure, a week or two since, of being one of a nu- 
Neal's 


“ancient 


merous audience at the Tabernacle, on the occasion of Mr 
lecture before the New-York Lyceum. His subject was 
and modern eloquence,” 


by the lecturer 


a fruitful topic, and nobly was it treated 


Some of his positions were rather startling, and 


all of them quite orginal, and maintained with remarkable inge- 


nuity. The old proverb, ‘orator fit,” was torn to shreds 
Mr. Neal showed that true eloquence was net an art; and the 
best proof he furnished of the fact, was his own ext mpora- 


neous delivery, during a space of more than an hour, of a discourse 
full of sparkling points and fine sentiments, given in language at 
once elegant, correct, and highly effective 


THE FINE ARTS. 


EXCHANGE OF QUEENS, BY THOMAS 8. CUMMINGS 
No. Walker street, 

AN original miniature, having the character of an historical por- 
trait, by Thomas S. Cummings, has just been shown us by a friend 
is the 
extraordinary size of the picture itself, being painted on ivory, six 
inches by five 


The first thing that strikes the eye of a common observer, 


The next, if he be accustomed to pictures, and able 
in any degree to feel beauty of arrangement and happy colouring, 
must be the general grouping or composition of the piece. Though |; 
in themselves nothing but portraits, and bearing that stamp of in- 

dividuality which proves them to be likenesses of living people, and || 


not the embodiment of poetical images merely ; still, owing to the || 


|| treatment of the artist and the fine colouring of the whole picture, 
|| it rises to the rank of historical portraiture on ivory. This, a new 
and almost untried department of the art, requires no ordinary 
courage in the artist; and therefore it is, that after speaking in 
high terms of the general merits of the picture, as a picture, we 
feel urged to find some fault with it, just to prove an impartiality. 
The hands are generally too small—and that of the male figure, 
which appears to be grasping a portion of drapery, or to be lost in 
a fashion somewhat equivocal, is not only too small, but all things 
considered, unfortunately placed. The hands of the older female 
are beautifully drawn and those of the younger well indicated, if 
nothing more. ‘These are the only faults werth mentioning, and 
we predict, therefore, by repeating that, as a work of art-—as a pic- 


} 


ture—without regard to the likenesses (which must be good,) this 


effort of Mr. Cummings is entitled to earnest and hearty commen- 


dation. It is full of poetry and full of truth, and, we will answer 


for it, is faithful in every particular 
Having entirely overlooked the subject of the picture, we are 


now reminded of the fact that two beautiful women (one sitting 


and the other standing) with a gentleman, are emploved about 


a chess table ; and that the latter appears to have taken the queen 
of his antagonist, the portion of the bishop’s head in the rear of the 
gentleman's arm, indicating the position of the game. The expres 
sion of the features corresponds well with the catastrophe—even 


supposing it to be but an exchange of queens and not of hearts 


MINIATURE OF A FRIEND, BY MADAME GUILLET, 


No. 14 Barclay rect. 


‘Tuts picture, extraordinary in itself, and more extraordinary as 


the production of a woman, is but a copy on ivory, and in mi- 
niature, of a large oil portrait by Inman. ‘There is a healthiness 
and warmth in the treatment, which would be quite remarkable in 
any portrait, but wonderful in a miniature The richness and h 

mony of colour, the flexhiness of the flesk—one of the rarest things 
in portraiture—the sincerity of the expression, the admirable resem 
blance, and the rene ral treatment of the sul ject, entitie this minia- 
ture, though but a copy, to rank very high among the productions 
of original art. ‘Take it altogether, we have seldom seen so much 





strength in a portrait ol any sort 


hard!y ever, except in some of 


the earlier eflurts of Robinson, in a minature The style reminds 
vou of Melbourne, Robinson and Wood : it appears to be a combi 
nation of all three—an unitation of neither Such an artist needs 
only to be known to be ore itly encouraged Ben ya ge ntlewoman 


too, we apprehend will not lessen her claims upon those who aré 


Nor should we forget to 


manner m which this miniature has found its way to our 


able to ay preciate her worth as an artist 


mention the 
table. ‘The artist, having seen the portrait by Inman, borrowed it, 
made this beautiful copy, and, with a grace peculiar to woman, and 


it reach the original 


we add, to women of genius, ¢ ontrived to have eac 


IMUSICAL. 


NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL 


Ovr musical readers and the public 


generally will be pleased to 


hear that a new perioaical of original and favourite vocal music 


will appear monthly during the coming year, under the superin- 
Charles FE. Horn The 


Mr. Horn for this undertaking are too well known in this commu- 


tendance of taste and qualifications of 


nity to require any endorsement from us. To no one is our commn- 


nity so much indebted for the great improvement experienced here 
in musical science during the few past vears as to this gentleman 
his 
performances are always marked with a chaste, fint 
ublished by sul 


cal elegance. The magazine is to be | 


price one dollar per number. Subscribers’ names will be 
at the new music store, 367 Broadway 


WHY NOT—JOHN NoTT’ 





1 esteemed con- 


We have recently noticed in some of our mu 


temporaries, a disposition to find fault with Mr. Russell for substi 


tuting a comic for a serious song when encored. With all due 
deference to their opinions, we think the audience the vest judges 


of this matter, and so long as they are pleased with the change, 


we see no reason why Mr. Russell should be blamed for grat 


them. It is evidently the expectation of the admirers of this fine 
vocalist, when they call him out a second time, that he will, instead 
of repeating the ** Maniac,” ‘*the Wreck of the Mexico,” * the 


them something light and 


John Nott?” 


Skeptic's Dying Lament,” ete., give 


e case, ** Why not, 


humorous ; and, this beimg th 


THE RUTERPEANS.—DINNER ASTOR HOUSE 
Ast ,’* 
The 


neither judges 


AT THE 
Query to the orthography of that same word “ —we 
should preter to spell it Asfer—-the house of stars rood peo- 
ple here have a treat ripening for the m—or—we are 
nor prophets. It was our fortune, a few davs ago, to be waked up 
at the Astor House, after dinner, with an outburst of musical power, 
somewhat of the newest in our day. The company was large, 


Yet 
From the 


sufficiently in for it, and well prepared for almost anything 
were they all taken by surprise—litted off their feet 
opposite side of the table, where sat a number of young, modest- 
looking, quiet strangers, just when our friends on the right and left 
were beginning to wink over their wine, and to play vehemently 
with their knives and wine-glasses, there broke forth, all of a sud- 
den, a chorus of wild chiming voices, which brought the whole con- 


gregation to order, like a shout. ‘To the right about face—march ! 


—in double quick time! Forty speakers bawling at once, and forty 
thousand cries of order! order! wouldn't have done as much. | 


You might have heard a pin drop. Yet only a moment before there |! 





| were above a hundred voices all laughing and talking together, 


under a running accompaniment of creaking chairs, rattling plates 
ringing glasses, and a regular feu de yore of champaign-pops. On 
the whole, before we go into particulars, it may not be amiss to re- 


commend these Euterpeans to the consideration of our great men 


at Washington, should the cries of order! order! 





continue to be 





disregarded there. They would only have to break out wit 


f one 
of their battle anthems from behind the speaker's chair, and we wil] 
answer for it, that the one hundred gentlemen of the south—ay 


the 


or 


three hundred gentlemen trom the north, would stop 
p in 





volley, even though they were all rushing together like so many 


over-charged thunder-clouds. But enough—we 


have no idea of 
making a serious move on the subject, either by petition or remon- 
strance, motion or complaint : all we have to say, therefore, is, that 


the instant we heard pealing forth from the very midst of th 
tumult, ** To Greece we give our shining blades !"’ there was ad¢ d 


silence throughout the whole house. The very servants were n 


} t} } 


and motionless— the plates and el usses breathless, tho 


{ 


alter, to a part of Swee+ 





of latter rang with sympathy, soon 


Home. Thenwehad Near the lake where droop'd the willow 


was completely overpowering to the author of the lines 
i t 


pened to be planted just opposite these Euterpeans 


have envied his feelings—could we say, though we did not, be 


The n 


’ , 9 
vaies are smokllg, 


iltoge ther above t followed “As 


Bag J ne 


int.” There were 


passion of envy 








ani “ Litzow’s “ 


moments frol 


four in the band, with voices of remark 














idie 
richness, fulness, ripeness, and power, with no imp! and 
thing but a natural and hearty relish for music, and a just « 

le e in themselves to regulate their manifestations Vy 
inquiry we found their names to be White, Blaney, Bailey, | 
riat. ltogether, it was one of the finest ex ns 
vocal | has ever been our luck tohear. There was but one 

ion an r all of the hundreds prese nt, either at this, or at any 
other private exhibition 
THE THEATRES. 

Tur engagement of Mademoiselle Celeste at the Park 
vhich were produced the ballet and pantomime with the accustomed 
success) will be succeeded by that of Mr. and Miss \ 
who take possession of these boards on Monday next int 
lar characters of Master Walter and Julia, in our old friend Sherx 
Knowles’s glorious play of * The Hunchback.” During cir stay 
Bulwer’s ** Richelieu,” in which both father and d iter x 
famo s, will be got up with all the capabilities of the esta s ri 
W e that ** Love,” and the “ Sea-( i} . = »t ro 
duced, and the new original play of the ** Miser of Pac ‘ 
1as made so much talk among the literary circles of this v 

Mr Forrest, whose engagement at the Bowery was most success 
ful, the house being nightly crowded, and not unfre juently 
overflowing, was followed by Mr. Charles Kean, whose perform 
anees of Richard, Sir Giles Overreac ] have given hit 
an enviable reputation in both hem stamped lim an 





ictor of the first class. Mr. Hamblin and Mrs 





their attraction also to the entertainments, which, with an occa 
sional sprinkling of melo-d a to vary t cene, have co d 
to enlarge the treasury and put the audience in a good-humour 

It was really refreshing to witness the beautiful deline s 


nt actor, Mr 
where, with his brother 


nd 


nal 


James Wallack, at the Chathar 


ia good stock company, he has, notwit 
= t 


that chaste and elega 


tt 


t ig the various attrae 





tions of the town, performed a short ¢ 





gagement to the great dé light of the audience and his own satis 
He played with all the vivacity of t ars ago 


Dick Dashall, Massar 


etc., filled the house nightly with fashionable 


faction venty ve 
his mumitable ons of Rolla, 


personat 


Martin Heywood, 


' 
lauding spectators 


7 


liowever popular Mr. Wallack mav 





manager—and he is deservedly so—we like, and always have liked 
and we think we shall not be contra 


Wallack the actor far better ; 


dicted when we say, tl 
he best Eng] 


the 
hat exceec 


at, in his own peculiar line, he 1s at this day 


lish actor living 


rly clever man, Mitchell, for a long time the stage 


National 


which he 





Theatre, has a theatrical spec it 
Theatre, has a theatrical sj 





manager of th 
hand in the Olympic, open d some wecks sine 
novelt d among them a burlesque 


ies of a very queer desermption ; ar 


“ Roof Scrambler 


Molly 


entitled the 





upon the opera of La Sonnambul: 


in which he himself sustained the principal character, called 





Brown It isa laugha le ece, and the audience seemed to et 

it mightily. We thought, however, that the humour was at times 
a little too broad ; and we can imagine nothing more reprehensible 
in stage appointment than the attire of the assumed fema rac 
ter. Brown, Horncastle, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Plumer, and Mrs 
Proctor, are members of this company, and the pieces in which thes 


appear never fail to please 
The Bowery Amphitheatre is at present the centre of 


for visiters of all ages; the elegance of the equestrian per 








and their wonderful skill, surprise and delight the spectators (108 
sin, the clown, keeps the place in one perpetual roar of la ‘ 
and the grand spectacles which usually terminate the pm riormances 


) if i 


New-York sudience 


general repr 


not surpass, any attempt of the kind ever presentea 
eare and attention bestows 





1 upon the 





rapidity with which they succece 
talent of the di Mr. H 





each other, speak much for the rector, 
Rockwell 

While we have pen in hand, we may as well sav, in these he hiday 
times, that for the juvenile portion of the community, whether sx 
feet high or two, an evening spent at the Broadway Circus i* wel 


worth the cost of admission 

















—mrsm 

logether, 
g plates, 
ps. On 
iss to re- 
reat men 
jue to be 
with one 


1 we wil 


sO many 
dea of 


r remon- 


+ IS, that 








i lew 
1 Swee 
— wh 

) hap 
© co d 
t. } 

eins 
“As 
‘Sw 


cceeu 


hidav 
paix 


wee 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


s of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 
= Lea and Blanchard. 


which alone could body forth the infinite variety of modern society— 
the novel—requires much peculiar to its period, and all that the 
mind has ever possessed of original power The legends of a bar- 
paric age are, perhaps, all that age had worth preserving : another, 
entirely military, is perfectly depicted in an heroic poem ; where 
the character of a nation is exclusive ly political, its masterpiece is 
history : chivalry, with its banners and brands, lives in its own 
spirited ballads ; and, as the varieties increased and shades multi- 
plied, the drama became the lively and accurate reflection of the 
But 


with every excitement of former umes added to its own—with its 


passing panorama to an age, reading, thoughtful, languid, 


strange mixture of all that can form a character, yet repress its dis- 


play—what could do justice—what give a picture so true, as may 





he given by the novel? The tale, although not so encumbered 
with plot and incidents, belongs to the same class of composition, 


and all that it has to depend upon for usefulness or effect, is its 
and the tact and talent with 
which that truth is told and that fidelity is preserved. And herein 


s the value and beauty of that kind of truth displayed, in that it is 


truth of principle, its fidelity to nature, 


visible and obvious to all, for it appeals to experience and awakens 
observation ; it opens the character of humanity, and is at once 
food for the philosopher, and amusement for the child 

Had Mr. Poe written nothing else but “ Morella,” ‘“* William 
Wilson,” “The House of I “MS 
Bottle,” he would deserve a ! 


high place among Imaginative writers, 
for there is fine poetic fee ling, much bnghtness of fancy, an exc¢ l- 


} 


r,”” and found 





the in a 


lent taste, a ready eye for the picturesque, much quickne ss of ob- 
servation, and great truth of sentiment and character in all these 
works. But there 


volumes before us, in which we do not fin 


is scarcely one of the tales P iblished in the two 


1 the deve lopment ol 





meat intellectual capacity, with a power for vivid description, 
sn opulence of imagination, a fec ty of invention, and a com- 
mand over the elegances of dic ihave seldom been displayed, 
even by writers who have acquired the greatest distinction in the 
republic of letters It would be, indeed, no easy matter to find 
another artist with ability equal to this writer for discussing the 
good and evil—the passions, dilemmas, and affectations—the self- 


and darkness, 
turns affected 


These volumes present a succession of ric hlv-coloured 


sufficiency and the deplorat weakness, the light 


the virtue and the vice ch mankind are by 


pictures im 


the magic lantern of inventior 
We have heard it objected, that Mr. Poe’s pictures are not al- 
ways to be taken as a correct 1 presentation of human nature 


riod, 


would be a matter of 


is by education, control- 


What human nature actually 1s at this | 


some difficulty to ascertain, modified as | 
led bv circumstance, and compounded of customs and costumes 
The novelist, the sketcher, and the essayist, must take, not make 
their materials: and in all states of society, whether one of furs, 
feathers, and paint ; au. naturel—or of those furs turned into muffs, 
those feathers waving over helmets and harreffes, and that paint 


softened inte rouge and pear!-} view taken by an acute 
server will be valuable as philosophy The human heart, like 
the human countenance, is endless in its variety; the tree, the 


resemble each other, till the hkeness ts 








flower, the bird, the beast, 
The oaks at Dodona were but lke 
1 park : the steed of the Macedonian might be 
Not so with the face 
} 


and 


that of ideality those in any 


but as the 





rsh 
ist 


racehorse of our modern turf of man—the 
trace similarity, but 
for where can be found two human be 


statue, the picture, come down to us, we 


ho sameness , ngs whose in- 


lividuality could be mistaken? And the varieties of mind are still 


more infinite ; the routine of circumstances may and will be the 
ame—the battle may be fought, the orator and statesman contend 
for the } 


uigh places, the festival assemble the young, and the thou- 
sand great and little events of life be alike—but the spint which 
vivifies them will be different ; even as our present age bears no 
resemblance to its predecessors, so those in futurity are equally 
likely to differ from our own. If, therefore, Mr. Poe appears now 
and ther too sombre and fantastic, or deals in too wild imaginings, 
the fault, if fault it be, must be attributed to the advanced state of 
our literature, which—the incidents of imvention being somewhat 
exrhausted—makes an author frequently turn to sentiment and 
metaphysics rather than description or adventure 

In conclusion, we would ust observe, that we have done but im- 
perfect justice to this miscellaneous and agreeable work ; one of 
best ke 


wie inging books we have perused for a very long while. It 


is quite 


q impossible to dip into any part of it without having the at- 
tention riveted and the fancy pleased ; so that, in truth, our onl) 
charge against it, is that it has detained us longer than was ex- 
pedient fram other volumes and other affairs 





spiritual exercises, etc 


The Ursuline Manual, a collection of prayers, > 
Ursuline Convent, Cork. 


orginally arranged for the young ladies of the 
New-York : Edward Dunnigan. 


This fine collection of spiritual exercises, revised by the very 
reverend John Power, has been got up im a style rivalling in bind- 
. ork F 


6 intended as a gift-book for our catholic friends, and a very elegant 


ne 


ing and beautiful engravings our most popular annuals 
and appropriate one it is for that purpose. Among the embeliish- 
ments we notice a fine engraving of Carlo Dolci’s * Christ blessing 
the Dead,” and an exquisitely finished copy of Mochetti’s Crucifixion. 





Heath's “ Book of Beauty,” and a fine collection of splendid 
Tendon annuals, may be found at Appleton’s, in Broadway. 


— 


By Edgar A. Poe. Philadelphia: 


Tue creation of’ modern literature—that species of invention 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The holidays have brought us an infinite variety of communications and letters 
of all descriptions. If we were to undertake to oblige a hundredth part of the 
* constant readers” and ** subscribers,” whose prose and poetry are deposited 
in our “* receptacie for things ——,” we should be compelled to enlarge our 

This being 

wnconventent at present, we must reluctantly defer or reject the greater part 


| modest sheet to treble the size of the mammoth “ Boston Notion.” 


of the contributions so liberally proffered. This we do with some compunction, 
for among the matter thus ** laid aside” we often find articles of real worth— 
gems of ** purest ray serene,” which ought to be rescwed from oblivion and ne- 
glect 

tions" 
console themselves with the fact, that want of space and not want of w ll, in 


What a capital book we might make out of our ** rejected communica- 
Let those, therefore, who see not their contributions tn our colw ns, 
mine cases out of ten, prevents their insertion —The puff sent us by “J. GC” 
would do very well for the advertising columns of a datly paper, but we must 
decline giving tt a place.—** H.” will see that we have noticed elsewhere the ctr 
cumstance which he objects to tn the performances at the Olympic We have no 
doubt the abuse will be reformed altogether.— We have not yet recewed a copy 
of Professor Longfellow’s new volume of poems. We believe, however, that ali 
that ** X." says in tts praise ts true.—We can make no possible use of Hah 
The ** Welcome to 
the New Year" ts very well in tts sentiments, but allogether too original tn 


neman’s bulky manuscript. Will Ae relieve us of wt !- 


The letters wn the National Intelligencer from 
Our Wash 


tts grammar and spelling 
Paris, are understood to be from the pen of Robert Walsh, Esq 
ington correspondent ts informed that we did not ask for personal and polttica 
details. Let him try agaun.— We have not meddled with Mr. Espy's theory, 
as Anti-Humbug must be aware 
readers of the Mirror? — The contents of the present number are entirely original 


Why then tnflict the attack upon him on the 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1839 


Congratulatory.—Before the next impression reaches our re 
ers, another year will have dawned upon us, and we therefore em 


brace the present as the most fitting occasion we shall have of ter 


dering our holiday congratulations both to old friends « 





among the former there are many thousands who he 


stant readers of the Mirror from its commencement, now nearly a 





score ol years since Among these are many w s s! ( 
rewarded our labours through all the vicissitudes of o ria 
1 ‘ 1} lad God bi +} ' 

ietime—we mican tlhe lacies- rod DICSss Them “ mse DT eves 
have sparkled as they looked approvingly into their Mirror For 
their unc Angin confidence and countenance we « ld sav n 
by way of expressing our sense of gratitude, but for the press 
content ourselves by wishing to one and alla cheer merry 


anda ha py new year 





i 
Visits on new-year’s day.—We are gratified to learn that pre 
rations are making to celebrate this good old Knickerbocker cus 
te m with greater s}) rit than ever on the approaching anniversary 
The ladies will put on their best smiles to receive their visiters 
which, with the usual adjuncts of mulled wine, coffee, and ginge ts 


cannot fail to have an exhilarating influence upon them 


that this custom, which tends to strengthen frien 


alive the kindly feelings of the heart, may never fall into disrepute 


les we must ik 





and to the | k for its perpetuation 


Holiday presents The shops have put on their holiday 


street, and other parts of the town, there 


In Broadway and Chatham 
are splendid arrays of all descriptions of wares intended f 
dow of one of these fancy establish 


We stop to look im at the wu 


ments—Werckmeister’s Here the lover of * little juveniles 
may supply himself with hobbyhorses, regiments of infantry. 


squadrons of cavalry, drums, swords, trun pets, and all the accoutre- 
ments of *“* glorious war ;” with boats, barges, steam-packets, and 


other nautical inventions—with tops, bats, balls, marb! 





sleds, and similar important trifles, or with dolls, cradles, | 
and other furniture of “the baby-house,” or with chairs, tables, 





sofas, bureaus and other fairy “properties.” 


We will purchase lots of 


Here is another store, kept by the sons of our 


these on our return 


old friend, the poet Woodworth. Now, if you have a mind to cater 


for your ladye-love, what an opportunity! Rings, watches, chains 


| 


beads, necklaces, bracelets, reticules, desks, work-boxes, or any 


thing else you may fancy, in glittering profusion! Is your inamo 
rata of a literary turn’? make her a present of a volume of the New 


like an honest fellow, pay for it in advance 


York Mirror, and, 


After you have done this, you may step into Linnen and Fennell’s, 


and buv theirnew and beautiful edition of ‘Tom Moore's * Irish Melo 
dies,” or look in at Appleto 1's and examine their splendid collection 


of London annuals and standard books. Or has she a musical turn’ 


step immediately in at Charles E. Horn’s, and purchase 
National Melod 
periodical, which will contain all the popular composit 


Stewart, in © 


a plano, or 


subscribe for th es of America, or his new musical 


ms of the day 





The confectioners, too, must not be forgotten iam 


bers-street, is a great artist in this line, and his establishment is re 


dolent of sweets Then there's Howe's bakery, corner of Broad- 
wav and Howard-street ; that's the place for crumpets, and jumbles, 
and doughnuts, and cookies, and all the other unmentionables of the 


I t} 


other places, w 
different attractive commodities ; 





pastry-cook ‘here are scores of | ith the same or 
and we wish all our readers the 


means to obtain ** these good gifts 


will and the 


Young ladies for sale.—In one of the Calcutta newspapers the 
What does it 


’ 
following advertisement appears mean ‘—** Be 


it known, that six fair, pretty young ladies, with two sweet and en- 





gaging young children, lately imported from Europe, having the 


roses of health blooming on their cheeks, and joy sparkling in their 
eyes, possessing amiable manners, and highly accomplished, are to 


be raffled for, next door to the British Gallery. Scheme, twelve 
/ 


tickets at twelve rupees each.” 


- 


A righteous verdict—* 1 am more and more convinced,” said a 


doge of Venice, speaking of one of his public men, “ that he is an 


We 


igraph gomg the 


honest man, from the pains these take 


ains 





to in him.” 


ure 


are reminded of this saving from seeing a pat 


1 } : , 
rounds of the yg that Doctor Brandreth has re- 


hewspapers, tat 
cently pursued a counterferter of his medicines in Boston, and re- 


covered a verdict of six thousand two hundred and eightv-three dol 


lars, which has give great satisfaction to everybody ¢ xcept the 


worthy doctor's opm its © venders of “counterfeit present 
ments’ —and their name ts | ) l Star thinks, and we think 
so too, that **the prosecution serves the } by pumshing a man 
who substitutes a base for a Cc ar e. by whieh life may be 


t ndange rea 


Monument to Leevet We learn that arr 


progress 


rements are m 
lor the erection of & monumer to tl 


late W illiam Le gyett, 


the 
Mr 


memory ol 


our | correspondent d frend 


Frazee has been « wed to cxecute rt cady epared a 
beautiful design It is ar t , Sta ‘ pedestal On the 
pedestal ts a space for the mse: and above, on the obelisk, is 
the bust of Mr. Legvett, m basso relievo I y mn the spring, the 


monument will be erected at New-Rochell When are we to 


have a collection of Mr. Leggett’s writings They will undoubt- 
edly be his most enduring monument 

Pure ort} graph I} i r« tion us from the 
pe nol one ol the 1 tomin tmen oft A a iwuished not 
less for his qt lities as a pat I \ ( 148 a statesman, and his 
sagacity as a yurist, than fe s erudith sas lar, his talents as 
a writer, and his ace ents f 1 gentiemar The 
opmions of s in entitled t ‘ t, and thev have 
it We we i < % VI 

' r THE NEW-\ K MIRROF 

My peak s! I hav ’ I | \ had the 
hire » st i ‘ of the Mir 

i ‘ \ sod 
pears, of « ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ the 

ter ¢ ij ' And vet 

Ss sap ‘ N \\ t ‘ ( cd vow 

epeate \ ¥ from 

own pen. No ‘ t " ers 


bere 
d | \ iw I en exclusively occumed 
on i If he ad siumbered 
t Ii ‘ ‘ ve bee Itless 
ft i ‘ h | \ ‘ le cd a itive 
en the Ke le 
It was a ce ‘ y ch re 
ved | was about t my to « e you on the 
lutary effect of your « 1 \ press from 
the vulgarisms which have so « i ‘ i t raphy You 
must indeed have « ve tanen 
lace, and w ‘ ‘ \ ive 
so manfully sustamed. \ ti 1 esty t vow tt, 
it | feel no hesitation ! oderate de 
ree, to the ree er ©¢ ‘ The Ha pers, 
who have v ace i \ f care md who 
ire multiy 1 ssuc ‘ ‘ edented 
nour co vy. Ww ’ ‘ early the whole 
of our standard literature Othe = vou 
may have « served, are i ‘ eavi 1 m ne 
to regiet b » tre ! 1 final / The ad 
thon or omis ol s t 1 y 1of sma nnportance 
to the mere cursory server Nc »tot foreigner when at 
empt r to learn la Not Ww nw er der the 
contagious influer of s ! t 1 their ultumate and 
disastrous effec t m the per y t t escnt form, of the 
splendid monuments of genius and er thon enshrined m oor lan 
uae () that our professed lovers of | hterature were im- 
bued with more of the Ro s t, which frowned indignantly 
upon any and every tem to re tl lat toncne, by the 
ialiest Variat i ) y l t s sleeple Ss Vivliance 
we owe the ast hing fact t t this [ ful la age has ex 
ted nearly three t nd years ( usand of which it was 
vernacular) w t the el e of a lette f T mistake not, ina 
single word ; and alt ugh no lk r vernacular im the strict sense 
of the term, it ts nevertheles t this day the settled medium of in 
tercourse between t Literati of different and distant nations It 
s admitted, even by Webster, that our language attamed its matu- 
ritvin the reriwn of Queen Anne and Creorge the First And vet 


countenanced by men from whom we » l have expected better 


things, he has spent a long life in elaborating modifications which 
are only objects of amusement, if not of ndicule, with every Eng 
lishman of taste and discernment on which side soeve rol the At 
lantick he may be found. One thing is certain, we must e:ther 


conform to the British model, or put up with a dialect of our own 


rlish mother will take n 





for assuredly our | leseons on this subject 





from her American daughter. Nor is it just or even decorous that 


she should be re juire d to exchange the elevated style of the draw- 


ing-room for the senseless prattle of the nursery Surely there can 


be no sacrifice of nationa; honour, no surrender of national inde pen 


dence in trusting the parent of the language with the conservation 


of its purity Persevere, then, my friend, in your rectilinear course 
in the animating hope of rendering our restoration complete, and of 
thus perpetuating and universally diffusing a language which, ip 


6 


every valuable quality, is unquestionably superiour to all others 
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Cress. 





TELL ME NOT OF HOARDED GOLD. 


° 
aa... 
Tell 


me not of hoard-ed gold From rich Pe-ru; Ra ther let me first be 


















































Tell me not of hon- 


ours won, 
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2a—Tell me not of ha apey isles, || Tell me not of lovely smiles, | For I fear again thou'lt seek, || And the smile on Ellen's cheek, 
here thou hast been; That thou hast seen; A foreign shore; Will charm no more, 
= 
THE GEM OF THE WILD. I) fling cost. Never be unmindful of your duty in this respect. Please { ‘* GLoriovs sLeicuine.”—A Pennsylvania paper thus parodies 


BY MISS VANDENHOFF. 


Tue one little spot in the sand desert dreary, 
Where green boughs are glancing, (as emeralds gleam 
In a bed of bright gold,) for wanderers weary 
To ‘scape, ‘neath their shadow, the sun's scorching beam— 
That one smiling spot, with its cool flowing waters, 
Is called, by the Arabs, “ The Gem of the Wild.” 
Thus, Ella, (thou fairest ‘mong Eva's fair daughters, ) 
Though doomed, from thy beauty to wander exiled, 


Is softened by naught but the mem'ry of thee, 
Though doomed through this cold world all lonely to languish, 
Thy love is “The Gem of the Wild, 


| 
To bear in my bosom the sharp sting whose anguish | 
' 
| 
! 
! 


* sweet, to me! 





LirtLe rorks.—We love little folks. 
Some of them are what the immortal bard calls ** the great hereaf- 


ters." No period of life is more full of interest than that of childhood. || travel has become proverbial. 


We watch the expanding mind of a fine boy as we do the unfolding | 
ofaflower. It is redolent of beauty, hope and promise. Childhood is 
the primrose season of life ; and when we see a cluster of little inno- | 
cent urchins around the hearth, if our wishes could be realized, all 
their after days should be those of sunshine and happiness. We 
confess we like children, and that we sympathize in all their little 
griefs and share in all their hilarious and boisterous merriment. In | 
this season of festivity they should never be forgotten, and we our- 
selves never do forget them. They anticipate the coming of the 
holidays with less pleasure than we experience in relating to them 
strange stories and legends about what St. Claus will do for them 
if they are—what they all ought to be—good girls and boys. It 
kas been our custom to send them early to bed on a new-year's eve, 
on good terms with themselves and all the rest of the world, and 
then to fill their suspended receptacles for the bounties of St. Ni- 
cholas with trinkets, toys, and the good and wholesome comfits of 
the season. Oh the pleasures of these offices! nore but a parent 
ever did, or ever can conceive it. Look at their bright and shining 
faces in the morning, and read your reward in their astonishment | 
and gratitude. Parents, neglect not your little folks at this season 
of the year. You purchase a 


’ 
| 
They are the future | 


large amount of happiness at a tri- | 





| your ¢ 
| life 
| stockings of your dear little children while they lie dreaming of 


children on proper occasions, and they will please you in after 
Mind, never put rods and other emblems of reproof in the 


tokens of kindlier feelings from their patron saint. We do not envy 
those mistaken parents who could wantonly wound the sensibilities 
of their offspring and call tears to their eyes instead of smiles 
Evening parties.—The fashionable practice of going lafe in 
the evening to parties is one “ more honoured in the breach than 
It is a foreign custom—one of the worst of our 
The 


go early, and to retire before midnight, 


|| the observance.” 
true way to enjoy a social assembly is to 
before the faculties are 


imported follies. 


| 

lg 

jaded and the attention wearied. When we hear of young ladies 

| whirling through the waltz, the “ dance of contact,”’ as Knowles 

calls it, till two or three o’clock in the morning, and this for weeks 

| in succession, we are not surprised at the pallid faces and attenu- 

ated forms which we see gliding past us in our daily walks 

A sust rerroor.—The snail-like pace at which our omnibuses 

It is, we believe, a fact, that in 

| nine cases out of ten, a person starting from the upper part of the 
city can reach Wall-street sooner by walking than by availing him- 
self of the conveyance of an omnibus. <A gentleman, as he issued 


from Bleecker-street into Broadway the other morning, was ac- 


costed in the usual manner, by an omnibus bov, with * Broadway 

, up, sir? Broadway up! “Thank you, no, 
“Tamim a hurry.” 

Earty risinc.—* Let us get up early,” 


King Solomon, the wise man, to his love. 


* replied the individual— 

oo 
was the exclamation of 
We must confess the 
temptation to obey this advice is but slight these cold winter morn- 
ings; and yet of the good effects of this excellent habit there can 
be no doubt. 
never more so than in winter 


At all seasons of the year it is beneficial, and perhaps 

In what beautiful language does 

Thomson urge the importance of this habit! Who could believe, 
that the man who could so eloquently inveigh against sloth, was 
himself the most indolent of men ! 

ConjuGat puncTvaLity.—A married gentleman in the East 
Indies is in the habit of receiving lengthy and affectionate epistles 
from his wife in Europe. These he never opens, but carefully puts 

them by, tied up and labeled according to their dates, in order, on 


his return, that his wife should read them to him all in a lump. 





the speech of Richard :—** Now is the winter of our discontent 





made glorious sleighing for those who like it We must contese 
that we are among those * who like it.” How many old and plea 
sant associations do the sleigh-bells awaken! The bright moon 
light shining over a wide mantle of snow—the gay companions and 
» the pretty faces—the song, the dance and the mulled wine We 


can sympathize very heartily with the feelings of the poct expressed 
in the following stanza : 


“As for the first wild flower, 
In the early time of spring ; 
As for the summer shower, 
When earth ts languishing ; 
As for the rainbow’'s biending, 
As for the daystar's glow, 
] have watched for the descending 
Of the Winter's virgin snow 
the other 


Lapy EQUvESTRIANS.—In coming down town early 


morning, while the weather was clear and bracing, we enco 


a party of ladies and gentlemen on horseback. It seemed to us * 
first that the spectacle was unseasonable, but when we looked upy 
the ruddy cheeks and glowing countenances of the fair mders, a 
remarked their evident enjoyment of the exhilarating exercise. W 


were disposed to alter our opinion. How many pining forms a 


sallow faces would be spared the departure of their bloom, i 
We know 


nave 


habit so healthful and so agreeable were early adopted ! 
of no more graceful sight than a lady on horseback ; and we 


seriously meditated a trip to London merely to see Victoria manact 


her steed. She is said to be the best horsewoman in the world. 
those who have said so have never seen our Broadway belles on , 
horseback 

Cockney criticisa.—We have heard of a tourist from the ¥ 


to 


nitv of Bowbells, who, on the occasion of a recent visit 
Falls of Niagara, for the purpose of procuring material for a chaj 
ter in his forthcoming book of travels, after having undergone 
heat and fatigue of one of the most insupportable days in mic- 
summer, peeped over the edge of Table Rock, and gave 1 as lus 
opinion that, “the Falls were very fair for a new country: yes— 
they were certainly clever; but that he did not enjoy them $0 
much as the picture of them he had seen in the book-stores.’ 






Conviction.—Every man has the power of executing whatever 
« he is fully convinced of. 
























